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William and his wife. Mary, came by 
ox cart in 1860 with three-year-old John, 
when the northern Vermont hill country 
still was virgin wilderness. From Middle- 
bury College they had been able to lease 
73 acres of woodland. 

William built a log cabin on the knoll, 
and slowly, painfully he cleared the land 
with an ax and cross-cut saw. They 
planted vegetables, at first between the 
stumps, madę soap from the wood ashes. 
In time they could add a few cows to pro- 
vide milk and butter to sell in the villages, 
in the valleys below. 

Photograph by Mack M. Derick 






ON THE UPLAND SWEEP of hills not 
far from East Albany, on rolling lands 
which barely a century ago were hard- 
wrung from the wilderness that again is 
re-claiming it, stands the 


NON HOMESTEAD 


From this hill above the farmstead that 
William and his son, John, pioneered, 
the view runs northward toward Irasburg 
Village, over the easier, fertile bottom- 
lands of the Black River valley, that oth- 
ers had settled on many years before the 
Sinons arrived in the region. 











During these brutally hard times, in 
their first six years, three morę children 
were born. At the age of twenty-two, 

John took over the care of the younger 
ones and the management of the growing 
farm. 

Here John married and raised eight 
children of his own. Somehow, in the 
years that followed, he managed to feed 
and clothe them, and to provide for each 
a college or other higher education. 

When John Sinon died in 1922, his son 
Frank took over the homestead, and in 
time had three children of his own. His 
son John now farms not far distant from 
the homestead. 


The struggle to keep on farming had 
been given up by the time Frank died in 
1 968 and the cattle had been sold off. 

Now Frank’s sisters who live in nearby 
Barton, own the old Sinon homestead. It 
and a nearby lodge are rented summers to 
friends who return each year. 

Like the Sinon place, many others in 
this northern hill country have stopped 
farming and stand idle. Some let go years 
ago and have gone back to woods. Others 
held on longer, and their hard-won mead- 
ows and pastures still are defined, but are 
overgrown with brush and goldenrod. 

Summer people and others who work 
in Orleans or Barton are buying some of 


the old places, but never again will one 
likely see mowed fields and cows at pas- 
ture. 

The Sinon family still holds the old 
place and the Middlebury College lease, 
which was its beginning. Treasured by 
them also is the old chest which Mary 
Sinon brought from Ireland in 1840, and 
the worn cradle in which son John slept 
back in Vergennes and then in the Albany 
wilderness. 

Treasured most of all, though, are the 
memories of Sinon parents and grandpar- 
ents who gave so selliessly of their lives to 
make in this wilderness a home and a fu¬ 
turę for their children. 



- - 















A penerable tradition dies 
if we permit them to ban 

TheTown Dump 

wams Ralph Nading Hill, 
while its nostalgie charm 
is immortalized by 
George Dały 





















































r-piHE Town Dump is being buried in 
1 the name of progress! Not a min¬ 
utę is to be lost if this hallowed Ver- 
mont institution is to be saved, for its 
enemies have money, power, and blind 
faith in their mission. If they succeed 
in turning our Dumps into “Sanitary 
Landfills,” they will do irreparable 
damage to our heritage, our language 
and our landscape. 

These zealots don’t seem to care 
what they do to the ecology and the 
human psyche. Ali that matters to 
them is to fili, fili, fili with their mon- 
strous bulldozers and bucket loaders. 

Each time they cover a Dump, they 
destroy a vital sanctuary of the brown 
bear, the raccoon, the sea guli (both 
herring and ringneck), the crow and 
the hawk. Every sanitary landfill threat- 
ens the very survival of the brown rat 
as a species. And what about the sanity 
of the human wayfarer, for whom the 
Dump is a last refuge of rest and quiet 
contemplation? 

Are we going to stand idly by and 
permit these destroyers to extinguish 
the Dumps’ cheerful fires — the orange 
glows against snowy nights, the lazy 
clouds of smoke which issue between 
the summer hills, beckoning seekers 
of rare bottles, brass bedsteads and 
vintage washboards? 

The answer must be a resounding 
and unequivocal NO! Either we pre- 
sent a united front of Concerned Citi- 
zens for Dumps, or these proponents 
of sanitary landfills will continue their 
relentless depredations, until every 
Dump worthy of the ancient name is 
but a fond me mory. 

Mounting a publicity campaign 
should be out first order of business, 
and in this respect Dumplovers al- 
ready owe a debt of gratitude to Radio 
Station WDEV of Waterbury. 

For years WDEV has been broad- 
casting a cheerful Saturday morning 
program entitled “Musie to Go the 
the Dump By.” A theme song called 
Dumpy introduces light banter inter- 
spersed with commentary by Harris 
Tweed and Pete Moss, concerning the 
breakdown of social contacts caused 
by the loss of institutions like the one- 
room schoolhouse and the country 
storę. This, warns the Station, must 
not happen to Vermont’s last informal 
meeting place for people from all walks 
of life — the Town Dump. 


Recognizing the need for a slogan, 
WDEV has transmogrified the “One 
Man, One Vote” thesis to the much 
morę viable, “One Town, One Dump/' 
It has tried, so far without success, to 
have the Waterbury Dump designated 
a Vermont historie site. And when 
Lady Bird Johnson was here for an 
environmental conference, the station 
re-christened it “The Lady Bird Me¬ 
moriał Sanitary Landfill.” 

An item in The Readers Digest 
about WDEV’s efforts brought a Cas¬ 
cade of letters, showing that the mes- 
sage is getting out. But we must not be 
lulled into a false sense of security by 
this auspicious beginning. 

Rather we must push on to our sec- 
ond priority — organization. We can 
easily round up the as yet unorganized 
coterie of garbage and trash men, and 
can count on many other groups natur- 


ally allied, such as the Vermont Archae- 
ological Society, the Vermont Antique 
Dealers’ Association, the Vermont 
Council on the Arts and the National 
Ritle Association. 

Although we deplore the shooting 
of rats for target practice, riflemen are 
far less a threat to the specie’s survi- 
val than bulldozers. Anyway, this is 
war — and we can't be too particular 
who is on our side. Archeologists al- 
ready are up in arms about the mutila- 
tion and burial beyond recovery of im- 
portant artifacts of our culture — par- 
ticularly those madę of plastic. 

Among the lovers of antiques, nonę 
should be morę concerned than the 
bottle hunters, for sanitary landfills 
now threaten to put them out of busi¬ 
ness. We can count on artists of the ash 
can school, if any survive, and certainly 
on avant-garde sculptors in iron and 
brass, who depend on the friendly 
dumps to provide precious old radia- 


tors, boiler tubes and refrigerator coils 
that they artfully weld together. 

We must not be too critical, at least 
during this campaign, of special in- 
terest groups that get what they want 
by applying nooses in the guise of 
tourniquets to the rest of society. Fire, 
as we have said, occasionally must be 
fought with fire. If the garbage and 
trash men can’t pursuade customers 
of the real superiority of Dumps, all 
they have to do is stop collecting. 

Finally, we must work with individ- 
ual friends in posts of responsibility. 
Badgered as they are by the minions 
of the Department of Health, the En- 
vironmental Control Commissions, 
the air and water pollution agencies, 
not to mention planning and zoning 
boards, town officers need all the 
Vermont ingenuity they can muster 
to defend their Dumps. 


The first tactic we suggest is delay. 
If some misguided Citizen at town 
meeting moves for a sanitary landfill, 
a selectman can defiect the matter by 
appointing a committee to study the 
ąuestion — which can take up two 
years of time at least. 

Even if one day a bulldozer is heard 
coming down the road, it may not be 
too late. If the selectman owns a storę, 
he can cut off the operator’s credit. If 
he owns a sawmill, he can be too busy 
to cut the man’s logs. Or maybe the 
town equipment forgets to plow and 
sand his road. 

Such measures admittedly are ex- 
treme, and we would rather use morał 
suasion. But bear in mind that the 
destiny of all Dumpophiles now 
rests in our hands. United we stand, 
divided we fali: — citizens of Ver- 
mont, let us unitę in the cause, let us 
join forces with the ery, “One Town, 
One Dump!” 
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Interior forms within the glass itself, which also refract 
subtle colors oj their own, are characteristic ojBoylens work. 
Above, he starts the blowing oj a molten glass gather. 























GLASS 


in uniąue and beautiful forms and colors 
is created by the imaginatwe skills oj 
Michael Boylen in his old farm workshop in northern Vermont. 
Photographs and story by Clemens Kalischer 


V ermont continues to attract strong 
and creative personalities to the early 
country traditions of rugged individual- 
ism. But to survive here back from “civi- 
lization” they need superior skills and 
qualities of adaptability. 

Glass blower Michael Boylen and his 
wife Claire, coming from Wisconsin and 
Canada respectively, seem to possess 
these ąualities, for now after six years of 
hard work they are thriving. 

They weren't city people to begin with. 
Michael wanted his own studio, to live 
close to naturę, to have a garden and 
woods and to be able to go fishing and 
skiing. 


So in 1966 they rented a truck one day 
and headed for Vermont. Leaving their 
belongings with a fellow craftsman in 
Bennington, they set out on a patient 
backroad search, until they found in 
northern Vermont a simple farmhouse 
suitable to their tastes and pocketbook. 

Before the sale could be completed, the 
water linę had to be rebuilt, and for ten 
days Michael joined the owner in a muddy 
ditch, getting to meet his new neighbors 
as they dropped by to see what was go- 
ing on. 

When haying time came, MichaeFs and 
Claire’s help was well appreciated by the 
neighbors. And as they remodeled the 


house, built the workshop and laid out a 
garden, the neighbors were there to aid, 
lend tools and give advice. 

The Boylens’ original four acres now 
have increased to 96 of adjoining fields, 
some of which the neighbors share for 
growing potatoes. The Boylens’ smali but 
intensive organie garden supplies all their 
vegetable needs for the year. 

It took time and patience to design and 
build a fully-equipped workshop with 
three firebrick furnaces, the annealing 
oven for cooling the glass, the wooden 
glass blowing bench and the tools madę 
from fruit tree woods. Metal blow pipes 
and tools had to be ordered from Ger- 
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Above, the original gather ojglass on a blowpipe, now with 
additional gathers oj hot glass, is rotated across arms oj glass 
worker s bench and shaped in open wooden rnold. At left, 
bubble is expanded and shaped by blowing and rotating and 
also by raising and lowering the blowpipe. At right, transferred 
from blowpipe to iron pontil rod and turned end for end, the 
bubble is expanded further by the steam produced by inserting 
a wet stick. Right below, jnished pod-shaped uase with 
internal forms. 


many, and lots of bottled gas was needed 
to fuel the whole operation. The work- 
shop stands in a shed adjoining the re- 
modeled farmhouse. 

Glass blowing until recently was al- 
most an extinct art in the United States. 
Then, in the early 1960’s while Boylen was 
a graduate student in ceramics at the 
University of Wisconsin, he and six other 
students began work with Professor 
Harvey Littleton, and later with Dominie 
Labino, in exploring ways to make glass 
blowing possible on a smali, studio scalę. 

In the next decade this group’s influ¬ 
ence sparked the establishment of glass 
blowing in art schools and universities 
throughout the country, until now there 


are some fifty schools with glass blowing 
activities. One of the first to set up his 
own studio, in 1966, was Boylen in Ver- 
mont. Since then Peter Bramhall and Ted 
Scatchard have joined the field here, and 
Goddard College now offers classes in 
glass blowing. 

Until recently one had to build his own 
glass blowing equipment, but now com- 
mercial tools are reaching the market. 
The newly independent glass blower has 
the advantage of complete control over 
the whole process, from design to pro- 
duction, and he is released from the com- 
mercial reąuirements of supplying series 
of identical pieces. 

In his work Boylen feels that “although 


technical control and discipline are very 
important, the real question is what to do 
with this skill? 

“I don’t sit around thinking up ideas 
and making drawings ... I work. The 
forms and ideas come out of the work. I 
like to think that I have the control to 
make what I want, but at the same time I 
want to be open to new possibilities. 
Something new may occur, the glass may 
move a certain way . . . suggesting certain 
forms, and I am free to take it and to make 
a new thing. 

“Some of the pieces are very different 
from each other,” Boylen explains, 
“and others will be quite similar. Each 
piece is unique, however, and can’t be 
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reordered. I have some good basie forms 
and what I think are some good ideas. As 
long as they interest me, I produce a num- 
ber of things of a similar type. 

“I am always pushing for new ideas, but 
I don’t think that just being different is all 
important. The idea that anything that is 
experimental is somehow interesting or 
art is not enough. It is morę important to 
make something well.” 

Gradually Boylen developed the process 
of building up internal forms within 
forms, and this has led to a kind of trade- 
mark of his work. “Some people might 
say I have gotten hung up on it,” he ad- 
mits, "but as long as I am not bored I am 
going to continue and extend the idea. 


"The external control over the form and 
variations within — to me this is making 
the maximum use of the transparent prop- 
erty of glass. The tension between control 
and freedom, spontaneity and discipline, 
interests me and is really the source of vi- 
tality in form.” 

Color, another important aspect of Boy- 
len’s glass, presents a difficult challenge. 
His great love for form and transparency 
can be endangered by color if it is not 
handled carefully. Subtle and light colors 
seem to have worked out the best. 

“You have to be careful that the pur- 
pose you are seeking is suitable to the 
materiał, and that you keep the color in 
relationship with it. The task is to keep 
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the right relationship among all the ele- 
ments, so that they reenforce each other, 
to create harmony rather than conflict.” 

How can a seemingly isolated craftsman 
exist so far from urban or tourist markets? 
Boylen does not demonstrate for specta- 
tors, nor does he sell retail from his home, 
which he refers to as being located “in 
northern Vermont.” Working alone, he 
needs to concentrate fully on his produc- 
tion during the two-month stretches when 
his furnaces are kept running day and 
night. All the finished pieces are shipped 
to selected Stores and galleries in Vermont 
and many other States. His work is ex- 
hibited here at the Fleming and the Ben- 
nington Museums, also at the Corning 
Museum and Cleveland Museum of Art. 

Boylen rounds out his activities with 
part-time teaching of pottery and the his- 
tory of art at Lyndon State College. Be- 
sides visiting with their neighbors, the 
Boylens receive many friends and find no 
problem keeping in touch with the “out- 
side” world and the art scene. Michael, 
back in Vermont after a recent Scandina- 
via tour which he loved, feels morę than 
ever that “it’s difficult for me to think of 
living anywhere else — I really have 
roots here. I am doing just what I want 
to do and where I want to do it.” 

The pleasurable chores of country living occupy 
much of the Boylens ’ limited free titne. At left, 
Michael shells heads of sunflowers for the seeds. 
Below, Claire, who is a talented typographer 
and printer, kneads down the doughfor 
homemade bread. 
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Whittling, 


along with other talents, 

John Wagner puts on display 
most every day Summer and Fali 
beside the Smugglers Notch road. 

Story & photographs by Robert L. Hagerman 


P ull into the parking lot at the north 
side of Smuggler’s Notch in the town 
of Cambridge and the first thing to hołd 
your attention will be the Notch cliffs 
rising majestically above you on both 
sides. But it probably won’t be long be- 
fore a little red squareback sedan 
catches your eye. 

Projecting out one window is a star- 
tling wooden hand, palm turned sky- 
ward; attached to another window are 
two carved and painted bears engaged 
in a boxing match; hanging elsewhere 
on the car are a number of other un- 
usual whittlings. A table with assorted 
woodenware items for sale stands by 
the car and from a bumper seat at its 
back end you may hear the plinkety- 
plank of a 5-string banjo being 
strummed by a spectacled, white-haired 
gentleman. 

Before you know it, you are talking 
with John A. Wagner, proprietor of 
this one-man enterprise who bills him- 
self as the “Whittler Wonder of the 
USA.” and who has been something 
of a Notch character for the last ten 
years. Now 78, he was, however, a few 
years in arriving here and then by a 
roundabout route. 

A native Vermonter, Wagner was 
born and spent his early years in Berk¬ 
shire in Franklin County. During World 
War I he worked as an inspector in the 
machinę tool industry in Springfield 
and returned there for a time after a 
brief stint on a grinding machinę in 
Ohio. 

In 1925 he fixed up the chassis of a 
big Hudson automobile with a little 
house and workshop on the back. In 
this he began 15 years “on the road,” 
traveling through the greater northeast 
region of the United States recondition- 
ing plow-points for farmers and sharp- 
ening lawn-mowers. On the top of the 
car was a sign of his own devising: 
“When Things Are Duli, Business Is 





The Whittler Wonder oj the U. S. AT shows some oj 


lis morę extraordinary works. 
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Good.” “It brought laughs and smiles 
— and a lot of work,” Wagner says. 

In World War II he returned to Ver- 
mont, working in Springfield again for 
a while and then at other jobs in the 
northern part of the State. About 1950 
health problems precluded his continu- 
ing regular employment and at this time 
he took up his whittling and other 
woodworking to supplement State wel- 
fare aid which he began receiving. 

For a time he lived in Lowell, 
whence he rode to Hazen’s Notch on a 
bicycle to peddle his wares. He then 
lived in Belvidere, setting himself up in 
Avery’s Gore on the road to Montgom¬ 
ery, and later he lived in Eden Mills be- 
fore moving to Johnson village from 
which he has sińce commuted to Smug- 
gler’s Notch. Except for stormy days he 
is at his stand there from late May until 
the close of the Fali foliage season. 
(The Notch lies in the Mt. Mansfield 
State Forest and Wagner has special 
dispensation from the Forests and 
Parks Department to operate there.) 

For several years — he turned 70 
during this time — Wagner rode a mo- 
torbike to his high-elevation stand. 
“With my banjo over my back, my 
whittlings and woodenware tied on in 
various places, lunch and a sign on the 
back end of my scooter, I was loaded 
up pretty good,” Wagner says with a 
chuckle. Misfortune struck in July, 


1 968 when two dogs chasing the motor- 
bike led to an accident which put him 
in the hospital with a broken leg and 
collarbone and other injuries. Follow- 
ing his recovery he had an old standard 
Volkswagen for a time — also red - 
before getting his present squareback. 

Among the Whittler WondeEs morę 
elaborate works, each of which began 
as a single piece of basswood, are con- 
tinuous winding “ropes,” intertwined 
figure-8’s and boxes within boxes with- 
in boxes. But most of these carry tags 
lettered with “Conversation Piece - 
Not For Sale.” The tag for one item 
also carries the notation “115 hours,” 
for another, “400 hours.” “For the 
time 1 put into them,” he explains, "Pd 
never be able to sell them for what 
they are worth.” 

His mainstay for the tourist trade is 
smali bears and squirrels. He first 
rough-shapes these in his shop at home 
(a sign out front advertises “Wood In- 
tricacy”) and then, at his stand at the 
Notch, finishes them off with an Exacto 
knife and finally adds a few pencil 
marks for the eyes and mouth. Other of 
his wares, also pre-made at his shop, 
are wall-shelves and alphabet letters of 
plywood suitable for sign-making. 

As much as his whittling, it’s Wag- 
neEs music-making which draws peo- 
ple around him. With his banjo he of- 
fers both straight instrumental numbers 


and accompaniment to songs which he 
sings. Between renditions heli explain 
to the uninitiated that he plays classical 
style, not blue-grass, and has won 
prizes for his playing at several banjo 
festivals around the State. Among his 
numbers are some of the Stephen Fos- 
ter favorites and such Irish melodies as 
“Where The River Shannon Flows.” 

He'll then puli out a harmonica and 
with help from a smali loudspeaker sys¬ 
tem play on that for a bit. He used to 
play the banjo and harmonica simulta- 
neously but says he has lost the knack 
(he also allows that blowing on the har¬ 
monica tends to loosen his lower false 
teeth). 

But that’s not all. Wagner has a dum- 
my named Charlie McCarthy with 
which he can do a little ventriloquism. 
And finally there are the sound effects 
which he emits from time to time over 
the loudspeaker: a beagle dog on a rab- 
bit's trail, a cat whose taił has just been 
stepped on and the crow of a young 
rooster. *It’s not like an old rooster,” 
he wryły explains, gesturing to his 
shock of white hair.” 

When Wagner heads down from the 
Notch in late afternoon he has usually 
sold several of his whittlings or other 
items. But that’s not his only income — 
from time to time visitors taken by his 
“Vaudeville” routine leave coins in that 
gesturing wooden hand. ofr 



At his selling site Wagner chats with visitors. Elaborate whittlings hang from the car, mainstay caruings from his hat. 
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HELSEA, YERMONT 


This special feature 
on the village of Chelsea 
was written and photographed 
for Vermont Life Magazine 
by Peter Miller 


T he character of many smali Ver- 
mont villages has changed rapidly 
over the past decade and a half, particu- 
larly those that are spread along the 
valleys paralleling the Green Mountain 
spine. 

Most of the smali farm villages now 
are transformed into ski centers, some of 
them harboring large developments. 
Many of the new homes and their owners 
live in these towns only on weekends 
and holidays. The farms that supported 
the towns have, for the most part, sur- 
rendered to the real estate market, and 
the once-neat pastures have turned into 
brush and hardhack. 

When the farms went, so went what 
could be called their Vermont character 
— an aura that reflected slower, simpler 
ways of life that had scarcely changed for 


generations. The character also could be 
expressed as pride in the community. 

There are places such as Chelsea, 
though, that have not lost this spirit and 
way of life — villages usually far from 
the summer and winter resorts. The 
houses are solidly built, with good foun- 
dations and clean lines. The paint is fresh. 
The yards and the village green are neatly 
kept. Usually there is a classic New En- 
gland church and a smali library. The 
approaches to the town are not cluttered 
with developments. Back roads are well 
plowed in winter. 

The town is pristine in a natural way, 
its atmosphere not brought about by 
wealth or the re-creation of an architec- 
tural style. It’s just there. You can feel it. 

The people are different, too. They still 
wave to all who drive the back roads. If 
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you ask for directions, you are expected 
to spend a few moments in conversation. 

Within the village life at times may 
seem to languish or remain hidden. But 
if the village has a young spirit, the green 
will swarm with playing children. The 
old folks talk with the young people, and 
there usually is a place to buy an ice 
cream cone. 

An eight-year-old came out of the 
shining white Court House next to the 
school, and skipped down the steps. She 
had a smali basket in her hand, stuffed 
with school books and a sweater. A 
stranger smiled at her and said hello. She 
smiled back, and very naturally answered 
questions about the town and the school. 
Then she smiled up at him. 

“Guess what I’ve got here in,” and she 
pointed to her basket. 































“Can’t imagine.” She removed the 
sweater and the books, and wrapped in a 
napkin were three big oatmeal cookies. 

“They’re having a cookie sale in the 
Court House. Want one?” 

You’11 find this kind of thing not so 
often in a resort village, but it is the 
character of Chelsea, a proud little village 
south of Barre, hidden between Inter- 
states 89 and 91, and with no easy access 
from either. 

Chelsea’s old township enfolds 23,818 
acres, most of it neat, rolling pastures 
and mowings rimmed by rows of maples 
and deep woods. There are 26 operating 
farms averaging 300 acres in size. There 
is a cider mili, a chicken farm, nine sugar- 
bushes, a harness-maker and a smali 
screw factory. 



































Chelsea also is the Orange County seat, 
and two governors were raised here. Be- 
hind the United Church stands the County 
Jail, now used mainly by transients who 
have no other place to spend the night. 
Chelsea has no bar or liquor storę. There 
is no hotel or motel, but farmers and vil- 
lage people will put up visitors in their 
homes. You ask at the Co-op or at Fred’s 
Drug Storę. 

The town has seen morę prosperous 
days, for at the turn of the century the 
population was 2,500 and there were 
many morę farms than now. In 1970, 
with just under 1,000 residents, there 
were 17 births, 14 marriages and 22 
deaths. 

The heart of Chelsea — its vigor — 
lies in their school system. The town 


















school has 275 pupils in the grammar and 
high school units, which are located to- 
gether. Their proximity gives the older 
students a sense of responsibility for the 
younger. Although some residents wanted 
to build a new union school, the motion 
was defeated. Most Chelsea people feel 
the school is too personal a part of their 
community to be decentralized. 

“Dissolve this school,” says David 
Corey, the 33-year-old principal, “and 
the heart of the town is gone. I would say 
that 80 per cent of the town’s social life 
revolves around the school, and twenty 
per cent around the church. Most Chel¬ 
sea people have gone through our schools 
and want to keep them.” 

And the school is active. There are 
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dances, variety shows, a fiddling contest, 
one and three-act plays, hayrides, Hallo- 
ween, Thanksgiving and Christmas 
programs and a winter carnival. Basket¬ 
ball and soccer are the favorite sports. In 
winter the Rod & Gun Club runs a 
smali ski hill with ropę tow next to Allen’s 
Farm & Cider Mili. 

There’s an active Girl Scout troop, the 
Boy Scouts now re-established. The new 
Brownie troop’s first group venture was a 
two-mile Saturday morning hike to the 
wind harp that a musie student had con- 
structed on Mattoon's back pasture high 
above town. 

‘Our town is like a generał storę,” one 
resident says. k It is very self-sufficient.” 
And so it is socially, but the economy of 















































the village is changing slowly as morę 
residents find work in the nearby larger 
towns. City people have bought houses, 
but most have not built new structures, 
and are hidden in old homes. Farmers 
say they do not want to sell, but they see 
the day when they will have to. 

“Heard that out-of-staters already own 
a third of Vermont,” one farmer said. 
“Imagine that some day they’11 own my 
place.” But though the going farms are 
fewer, there still is not much land for sale 
in Chelsea. 

Most of the active farmers are over 50, 
and their sons have moved away. Doug 
Lyford, the son of a farmer and selectman, 
graduated from the Chelsea school in 
1966, and in his class of 16 only three fel- 
low students remain in town. Doug, a 
teacher, has traveled, and he much pre- 
fers Vermont to any place he has seen. 

But he realizes that few of the young 
people can find jobs near Chelsea. Most 
of them develop skills used in city-oriented 
careers, for 30 per cent of Chelsea’s grad- 
uates go on to further education. Not 
many young adults, either, care to milk 
cows at dawn and dusk seven days a week. 

The population now is leveling off, but 
the numbers of youngsters in the lower 
grades is growing. So now there are the 
hayrides and hikes, biking, football and 
soccer, horseback riding and fishing, 
and skipping Stones over a trout pool — 
or just lying back to watch the setting sun, 
or sharing an ice cream cone, or raking 
leaves and doing other chores and having 
fun at school. These are the things that 
for a long time will remain the heart of 
what makes Chelsea the kind of place it 
is to live in and to remember. 


the author and photographer of this article, 
Peter Miller, a resident ofVermont sińce his 
early boyhood, is a photographer of international 
notę. His book on The 30,000 Mile Ski Race 
was published early this year by Dial Press. 
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CHELSEA’S GREAT WIND HARP 

which suggests the ancient Aeolian in- 
struments of Greek mythology, stands 
on the summit of a sightly hillside, a 
thousand feet above the village. It was 
built over a year-and-a-half period by a 
young Californian, Ward McCain, who 
was a student at Bennington College. 

A course in the making of musical in- 
struments suggested the project to him. 
Farmer Warren Mattoon gave the site 
for the instrument^ location. 

The wind harp is suspended by a 23- 
foot vertical oak beam of ten-by-ten 
size, set with cement in the bedrock of 
the hilTs crest. The sounding box is 
largely of redwood but with inlays 
employing mapie, holly, zebra wood, 
ebony and lignum vitae. The harp’s 
eighty strings of stainless Steel are 
fastened to iron hooks shaped like 
fiddlehead.ferns, and they are tuned in 
unison. The musie of the instrument 
varies in dominent pitch and volume 
according to the direction and the 
strength of the wind. 

The Chelsea wind harp, an object of 
pride and pleasure to the whole town, 
in its conception and in its ceaselessly 
changing song seems a fitting comple- 
ment to the peaceful panorama that 
flows from its lofty site toward the 
Yershire hills to the east. c Oo 













Building 
Ideas 


that work yet sometimes see?n to defy the laws 
of physics, is Philias Bouchard's specialty. 
Story &photographs by Robert L. Hagerman 


A cross the gable of the converted 
„ smali red barn is a sign, “Stowe 
Research Center.” At the side of the 
wideswinging door is a button with 
hand-lettered instructions, “Please Ring 
Bell Twice.” 

You only need to use the beli, how- 
ever, if the door is latched, for that 
usually means the establishment^ 77- 
year-old proprietor is at work on sonie 
device for a client who wants to protect 
its secrecy. 

Inside you are greeted by a slim, 
sometimes spectacled man who hardly 
looks his age and certainly doesn’t talk 
like it. He is Philias J. Bouchard, in- 
genious mechanical handyman and in- 
ventor who, hard-to-believe, is practi- 
cally an illiterate. 


What Bouchard lacks in formal edu- 
cation — he quit school at the third 
grade — he has morę than madę up for 
in natural inquisitiveness and talent. 

Reflecting on his early years, he re- 
ports that “a machinę couldn’t run but 
what I had to try to figurę out what 
madę it go.” That curiosity once cost 
him a job. He was working at a shop 
that madę shoestrings and he became 
fascinated with a machinę that put the 
little elips on the ends of the strings. 
“When I had the chance,” he says, “1 
began investigating and in my poking 
around I broke the machinę. They fired 
me as a result — the only time that’s 
ever happened.” 

Bouchard — or Pop, P.J., Bush or 
Phil as he is familiarly known — was 


born in Chateaugay, N.Y. and as a 
child moved with his family to a farm 
near Barre, Vermont. He ended his 
schooling there and has been working 
ever sińce. 

At various times and places in his 
early years, much of it outside Vermont, 
he worked as a railroad sectionhand 
and at production jobs in cotton, wool- 
en and other mills. He has also been a 
logger, a carpenter and a plumber. 

But in 1927 he returned to Vermont 
as manager of the Royalton Manufac- 
turing Co. in South Royalton, a wood 
specialties concern. Then about 1937 
he moved to Stowe where he established 
his own woodenware business making 
salad forks and spoons. “I think I was 
probably making morę of those than 
anybody else in the world,” he says. 
Later he merged the operation with 
Stoware and remained with that long- 
established Stowe concern until his re- 
tirement in 1959. 

It was then that he moved his ma¬ 
chinę shop to the barn adjoining his 
home on Route 100 about two miles 
south of Stowe village, later giving it 
the somewhat grandiose name of Stowe 
Research Center. “Pm always search- 
ing for something,” he says of the name. 

The shop is a clutter of equipment 
— lathes, saws, grinders, drill presses 
and welding tools — with floor and 
bench area not needed for working 
space filled with unfinished work and 
piles of scrap and odd machinę parts. 

One little device for neatness is a big 
black circle overlapping the outside 
edge of the once all-white-painted en- 
trance door and adjoining jamb. Bou¬ 
chard added that to mask the smudges 
from his oily hands as he pushes the 
door open. 

Along one side of the shop is a lathe, 
not used in his own work but one for 
which he has in mind major improve- 
ments for producing certain wood spe¬ 
cialty items such as golf tees. By adding 
guiding devices to hołd and feed the 



The name oj Mr. Bouchard 1 s business seems to combine well 
the eletnents ojsimple machinę shop work with exotic, 
experimental invention. He keeps busy working at both. 
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Mr. Bouchard relaxes in his rocker while tending a lathe 
set along one side ojthe machinę shop. Though not extensive, 
the shop’s equipment is extretnely dioersified in capabilities. 


raw wood stock, Bouchard believes he 
can greatly reduce the amount of waste 
which similar equipment now produces. 
And in the center of the shop is the un- 
finished, latest version of his heat ma¬ 
chinę , an invention for which he is best 
known. 

The essence of Bouchard^ device is 
to remove heat from the natural air. 
The heat, which is drawn from air that 
has been compressed, can be used di- 
rectly to warm a house (for example) or 
can be converted to mechanical energy 
to operate a motor. What makes this 
“heat machinę” extraordinary, if Bou¬ 
chard can ever perfect it, is that it oper- 
atcs with a minutę input of energy, and 
most of that is used only to overcome 
the friction of its operating parts. If it 
weren't for friction, according to Bou¬ 
chard^ thinking, his device would in 
fact be the Holy Grail of all inventors, 
a perpetual motion machinę. 

Bouchard’s conception is at odds 
with physics laws relating to heat, pres- 
sure and conservation of energy. Ac¬ 


cording to these, the energy that goes in- 
to the compression of air is converted 
to the heat which the air contains as a 
result of the compression. Remove that 
heat and, under the law of conservation 
of energy, the work that went into its 
production is lost. 

Not so, according to Bouchard. He 
contends that a volume of air simply 
contains so much heat. By compress- 
ing it you do not add any heat but sim¬ 
ply concentrate what already exists in¬ 
to a smaller volume where it can be 
drawn off. The initial compression 
represents work that has been added 
but that work is not lost or at least 
most of it isn’t. The air remains at es- 
sentially its original pressure, and that 
pressure is re-used in the cycle of heat 
concentration and removal. 

The only energy added to the system 
is that sufficient to start the mechanism 
and then to overcome the friction of its 
moving parts. There is no exhaust, 
noxious or otherwise, because all that is 
happening is the transfer of heat in- 


herent in the natural atmosphere. 

Evolution of the Stowe inventor’s 
device began in World War I days when 
he was working at a pump-making 
shop in Warren, Mass. “The shop was 
not heated,” he says, “and during the 
lunch hour I would lean up against an 
air compressor to get warm. I started 
wondering then how that heat could be 
used.” 

It was not, however, until about 
1954 that he began translating his ideas 
into metal and moving parts. The ma¬ 
chinę, as first developed, he terms a 
heat pump. It has two exhausts, one 
discharging very hot air, the other very 
cold air. One of its beauties would have 
been that with a switch of its exhausts 
it could cool a house in summer as well 
as warm it in winter. 

The largest of the several such ma- 
chines which Bouchard built had the 
capacity to heat an average-sized home 
- for just pennies a day compared to 
the dollar or morę per day for com- 
parable fuel oil costs at that time. 
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Bouchard, who has a patent on his 
device in this form, actually had a ma¬ 
chinę hooked up to heat a building — 
but it would run for only about three 
minutes and then break down. The 
fault was not in the machine’s operat- 
ing principles, he maintains, but in the 
inability of some of its materials to 
handle the strange load. "On the cold 
side,” he says, "the piston rings got so 
cold that I would end up holding just a 
handful of powder that was once one of 
the rings.” 

There is still a chance, Bouchard 
thinks, that one of the new space-age 
materials might be capable of handling 
the heat pump’s extreme conditions, 
but in the meantime he has been refin- 
ing his basie concept in a new form. 

He is now completing a machinę 
which will convert the heat into me- 
chanical energy, that is, it will become 
a motor to do other work. He is opti- 
mistic about the device because, among 
other things, it will circumvent the ex- 


treme temperatures that were the un- 
doing of the heat pump. 

Bouchard is well-aware of the impli- 
cations of his invention should he bring 
it to perfection. “In addition to every- 
body heating his home for practically 
nothing there would be no smoke Corn¬ 
ing out of their chimneys. And the mo- 
tors on ships, planes and automobiles! 
Nonę of that exhaust at all.” 

With such a revolutionary device it’s 
not surprising that the interest of other 
entrepreneurs, not to mention physicists 
and engineers, has been aroused. Over 
the years five different concerns have 
approached the Stowe machinist on 
possible development of his device. In 
one case arrangements fell through be¬ 
cause of legał difficulties over control 
of the invention. In all the remaining, 
by Bouchard’s account, negotiations 
were terminated by the other parties 
for morę devious reasons. 

"Somebody got to them,” he suggests, 
"and said you leave that alone — or 


else! I can't prove this but I think it 
may have been the oil companies that 
put the kibosh on it.” 

As for the presumably disinterested 
physicists and engineers, they have all 
told Bouchard his idea is an impossible 
one. His own faith remains unshaken. 

“If there’s something wrong with 
the darned thing,” he says, "I’ve wanted 
to find out so I could forget it. But ex- 
cept for that breakdown of materials 
every machinę I’ve built has done just 
what I thought it would do.” 

Work on these things comes in his 
spare time, but in recent years there’s 
been less and less of that, for his serv- 
ices as a mechanical handyman are 
much in demand. A job may be the 
fabrication from scratch of an other- 
wise unobtainable broken or worn-out 
machinę part. But often Bouchard is 
called upon to develop sophisticated 
equipment to fabricate or assemble 
some finished product. 



In their home, which adjoins the machinę shop, Mildred Bouchard, 
who keeps the books, checks over the accounts with her husband. 
They’ve lived in Stowe south of the uillage sińce 1937. 
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For a local wood specialties manu- 
facturer he created a machinę to assem- 
ble caps for emergency flares. It has an 
output equivalent to 60 people doing 
the job by hand. Another of his ma- 
chines, which replaces a slow and clum- 
sy hand operation, wraps printed post- 
ers on cardboard center rolls and in- 
serts them in elear plastic outer tubes. 

Such creations reflect Bouchard’s 
philosophy as well as his talents. “It 
doesn’t make any difference what you 
want done,” he says. “Take enough 
time, and a machinę can be madę that 
will do what a man can do — and it 
will do it without making mistakes.” 

Occasionally in making a part or de- 
vice Bouchard works from professional 
engineering drawings, though their 
printed words can pose a problem for 
his limited reading ability. He does en- 
joy reading books and magazines in his 
spare time, however. “It’s kind of 
slow,” he says, “and 1 have to spell out 
unfamiliar words to myself before 1 
figurę them out.” And though he does 
work with figures — and often uses a 
slide rule for calculations — he can 
hardly write a word except to sign his 
name. 

But for some of the devices he’s 
asked to develop he may start by sketch- 
ing out the planned assembly in rough 
form. He then goes to work on its con- 
struction, revising the original plan as 
he goes. “Once he’s started on some- 
thing,” reports his wife Mildred, “He’s 
always fidgeting until it’s finished.” 
And, she adds, “he also fidgets when it 
is finished, because then he doesn’t have 
something to do.” 

Mildred is 75 years old and the 
couple have been married 54 years. 
They had three children along the way, 
a son and two daughters, who are all 
now married, providing nine grand- 
children among them for the senior 
Bouchards. One of the grandchildren 
has added a whimsical notę to the shop 
by embellishing that black circle on the 
door with eyes, nose and a big smile, 
but has only finished half of it. 

That beli at Bouchard’s shop en- 
trance sen/es another important pur- 
pose which reflects something of the 
man himself and the couple’s relation- 
ship. Mrs. Bouchard in recent years 
has been a semi-invalid and if she has 
a bad spell she can use one of two other 
buttons inside the home for a long sin¬ 
gle ring which will bring her husband 
running. “When that rings,” he says, 
“they get me back only when I’m 
ready.” *0° 



Mr. Bouchard micrometer-measures a part for the latest version 
of his heat machinę, whose basie concepts captured and 
have held his interest for morę thanffty years. 
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Hardwick bedecked with electioti banners, September, 1936, Carl Mydans. 


the Far?n 
Security Administration, is most 
remem bered noiv for its great 
photographic record—pictures 
that stirred the Nation—of the 
American farmers' plight 
thirty years ago. 
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A farm boy in Bradford, October, 1939, Russell Lee. 
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look of rural Vermont three 
1 decades ago and presented 
here, was recorded by men and 
women now legendary names in 
photography. Those of the FSA pro¬ 
gram who came to Vermont found 
and filmed a life quite different from 
the desperate, grinding poverty they 
saw among sharecroppers and dust 
bowl victims. Poor, Vermont farm- 
ers were, but they were able to work 
it through. They even could manage 
a smile and have a iittle fun at times. 
Life, after all, always had been hard 
on the hill farms. But the land was 
theirs, and it still was green. 

The project which produced this 
brief glimpse of Vermont’s Depres- 
sion years, was directed by Roy E. 
Stryker, “who regarded the camera 
as an instrument to show the times 
we live in,” and whose great nation- 
al project developed “a picture book 
of American economics.” 

The names of those who created 
this monumental work read today 
like a Who’s Who of documentary 
photography. They included Doro- 
thea Lange, Walker Evans, Carl 
Mydans, John Vachon, Ben Shahn, 
Arnold Rothstein, Gordon Parks, 
Edwin Rosskam, Fritz Henie, Rus¬ 
sell Lee, Jack Delano and Marion 
Post Wolcott. 

Yermont Life, with the assistance 
of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture and the Library of Congress, is 
privileged to present this view of 
rural Yermont just a generation ago. 



Farmer near Lincoln, August, 1940, Edwin Rosskam 



I. Lauictiore, Rutland, 1941, Jack Delano. 



Wm . Gaynor, Fairfield, 1941, Jack Delano, 



Tunbridge, Sept., 1941, Jack Delano. 
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Lloyd and Gloria Kennedy with their mother, Eden Mills, December, 1941, Arnold Rothstein. 
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I N 1937 the FSA, which 
had begun two years 
before as the Resettlement 
Administration, became an 
arm of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, and thus its 
interests were now extended 
to assisting farmers and ad- 
vising in matters of soil 
conservation. 

In Vermont, as else- 
where, for these reasons the 
FSA photographers often 
visited and chose as their 
filming subjects the families 
of the farmers who were 
FSA clients. As recording 
artists, however, they were 
interested largely in docu- 
menting the conditions of 
life they saw among farm 
people. Through the faces 
of the men, women and 
children whom they filmed, 
often the whole history of a 
person’s life was poignantly 
revealed. Hired hand at The McNally Farm, Kirby, September, 1937, Arnold Rothstein. 
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Mrs. Myrtle Ormsbee ojEast Montpelier and her grandson, July, 1942, Fritz Henle. 


A generation ago the 
scenes and settings 
where Vermont farm peo- 
ple would be found most 
readily was at work in barns 
and in fields or in the home. 

As they did elsewhere in 
the Nation, however, the 
FSA photographers sought 
their subjects at the village 
Stores, as well as at public 
gatherings such as political 
meetings, at church services 
and at public auctions — 
places where the offered 
sociability could be excused 
by need or duty. 
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Women spectators at an East Albany auction, August, 1941, Jack Delano. 
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Oldfarm tools at Tunbridge Fair, September, 1941, Jack Delano. 


Visiting at the Tunbridge Fair, Sept., 1941, Jack Delano. 



Men on one side watch horse drawing contest at Tunbridge Fair, September, 1941, Jack Delano, 















E ven in the depths of the 
Great Dcpression, Ver- 
mont farm life was not all 
unremitting labor, and the 
rare days of escape to visit- 
ing and to entertainment 
often centered on the agri- 
cultural fairs. 

Preeminent among these 
events in northern Vermont 
— then as now — was the 
“WorId’s Fair” at Tun- 
bridge. Here, filming thirty- 
one years ago this Fali, Jack 
Delano managed to capture 
the temper of country Ver- 
mont masked in covert 
pleasure. ooo 



“Hit the beli and win a ten cent cigar ," at Tunbridge Fair, September, 1941, Jack Delano. 


Wotneti on the other side watch the horse drawing contest at Tunbridge Fair, September, 1941, Jack Delano. 
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Personal Land UsePlanning 

JUSTIN BRANDE 


V ermont in common with most of the rural areas of the 
country is being visited by increasing numbers of people 
looking for land to build and settle on. Others for the time being 
are seeking merely a hedge against inflation or a retirement 
home that is morę than merely adequate shelter. Vermonters too 
are frequently taking a new look at the land that they may have 
known for a lifetime to see what other uses it can be put to. 

There is a considerable body of literaturę about how to buy 
and manage country property. And there are a good many quali- 
fied people who can give expert advice on taxes, schools, ap- 
praisals, mortgages and all the other important matters that usu- 
ally come to mind when one thinks of owning land. But I would 
like to describe here some additional useful steps that, so far as 
1 know, are not as yet adequately set forth for the average lay- 
man. 

However, before describing this concept in morę detail, let 
me set the stage with a few editorial comments. 

The time was when almost everybody was intimately aware 
of the basie elements of his environment, of the fields, the waters, 
the woods, the winds and all the other fundamental phenomena 
that surrounded him. This awareness was no guarantee that 
everybody, therefore, knew how to manage his environment 
wisely and well. Indeed, soil scientists who have studied deserts 
have estimated that three quarters of the world’s deserts are 
man-made, and most of them were madę before the modern in- 
dustrial age. The only factors that have changed are not the 
basie principles of wise or bad land management, but the speed 
and intensity with which we can make the changes. 

Modern man has developed a modę of living in which almost 
everybody is blissfully unaware of the basie facts and functions 
of his supporting environment. Until quite recently, we assured 
ourselves that everything was getting better and better — in 
short, progress, growth and development were inevitable and in- 
evitably good. We came to feel secure and superior in our ig- 
norance. 

But as the recent “folk song” puts it, “The times they are 
achangin’.” We are beginning to loose faith in the Doctrine of 
Inevitable Progress. Morę and morę we seem to be supporting 
the belief that what is good in human society and institutions 
usually does not occur merely by chance. It seems to be indi- 
cated that we must plan and act to bring about the kind of socie¬ 
ty we want. The many manifestations of this change are too 
numerous to try to enumerate here. 

This change in our thinking, however, has produced a pro- 
tracted, heated debate about our basie philosophy and goals. 
Nobody at this point can accurately predict what the results 
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will be, but Vermont as a whole has been taking some vigorous 
steps to cope with these changes, while its citizens carry on this 
essential, salutary debate. Act 250, the Health Department sub- 
division regulations, the pay-to-pollute laws, the billboard laws, 
the anti-littering legislation — all indicate the way Vermonters 
are thinking. 

Furthermore, it’s clearly indicated that while Vermonters 
still strongly believe in rugged individual freedom, they do not 
believe in rugged individual license. The surprisingly rapid 
growth of town and regional planning commissions and the 
equally surprising number of towns that are adopting zoning 
ordinances to complement their planning, all attest to this modi- 
fied, realistic Outlook. 

An important aspect of this planning and zoning process is 
the serious attention being given to environmental constraints. 
That is to say, what used to be called conservation in a generał 
sense is now being sophisticated as fundamental, ecological data 
and madę the basis for social action. At the local level, in the 
towns and cities — Vermont having no county or regional gov- 
ernment to speak of — the citizens are applying this informa- 
tion to protect streambanks, lakeshores, higher elevations and 
floodplains, and to guide development toward safer and saner 
areas. Granted, some of the steps are halting and hesitant, but 
they are remarkable, nonetheless, and in the right direction be- 
cause they are not guided by the purblind standards of mere 
money-making that has dictated most “development” so far. 

Are you aware, for example, that the high-sounding phrase 
“highest and best use,” when applied to land use, means not at 
all what it says? It means rather in real estate law, as one text 
puts it, “The use which will produce the greatest amount of 
amenities or profit.” No, it seems that Vermonters, on balance, 
want to see their land and total environment governed by stan¬ 
dards that offer some assurance of yielding a quality environ- 
ment that can be passed on to futurę generations. 

There is still at least one major deficiency, in my estimation, 
in all this growing environmental awareness and concern and 
that is in the area of personal awareness, knowledge and per¬ 
sonal practice of natural resource management. Unfortunately, 
there has not yet been appreciable growth in organizations or 
agencies that can help individuals and private organizations in- 
ventory and evaluate their property (or that which they hope to 
acquire) on a total ecological basis. It is still difficult for most 
people, and almost impossible for many, to get an adequate, 
over-all view of any given piece of land. 

Anyone who owns land or who plans to make any major use 
of land should really know quite a bit about it, morę than a 
“windshield survey” or “eyeballing” it can reveal. Getting the 
information together and evaluating it — and then making a 
workable plan, consistent with one’s goals and the environmental 
potentials and constraints that have been uncovered — all this 
takes some doing. But the whole process can be immensely in- 
formative and stimulating for anyone with the time or inclina- 
tion to go through with it. 

As with all “planning,” the first step is to define the goals and 
objectives being sought. This may sound unduly academic, but 
it is a very productive exercise, for your own benefit and for the 
benefit of those whose help you seek to enlist. From time to time, 
review these goals and objectives; you may want to make major 
changes as you learn about your property and problems. 

Then, whether you are trying to decide on which of two or 
morę pieces of property to buy or you now own it, you can 
usually gather a considerable file of information already avail- 
able about almost any given land area in Vermont. Of course, 
one who owns property is legally entitled to morę assistance 













and guidance than those who are just “looking.” These are 
some, though not all, of the resource people to consult: 

1. A bookstore that sells the U.S.G.S. topographic maps that 
include the property which interests you. Hopefully, you will 
find your property covered by one of the morę recent, updated, 
large scalę maps. Studying and getting to know how to use these 
maps are some of the real delights in learning to read the land- 
scape. 

2. The local office of the Soil Conservation Service. Addison, 
Chittenden and Grand Isle counties have complete, detailed soils 
maps of their areas. Other counties of the State are still in the 
process of soil mapping and the land you’re interested in may 
be done or soon will be. The maps and information about soils 
and their management is invaluable. Once you are a landowner 
(or renter), you should go the SCS office and sign up as a co- 
operator in your local Natural Resources Conservation District. 

3. The office of the Extension Service. There is one in every 
county — just ask around. At this office, you will meet the 
County Agent and his colleagues, who are usually people of 
local origin and wide experience in the region. Naturally enough, 
their thinking and work is largely farm-oriented, but for that 
very reason they can provide a wealth of useful information and 
many suggestions of additional people to see. Also at this same 
address you will find the County Forester. While he cannot take 
the place of a private, professional forester, he can survey an 
owner’s woodlot (or the fields or pastures he may be planning to 
convert to woodlands) and develop a long-range management 
plan for the owner. The County Forester and the District Con- 
servationist can advise the landowner where he can get aerial 
photographs for direct or stereo viewing or for enlarging. 

4. Sometime along in here one should consult with the town 
and regional planning commissions, if any, to discover what 
their land use studies have revealed. Especially, if one has plans 
to subdivide and develop all or some of his land, this could be a 
crucial step. 

The data derived from these sources will usually provide the 
basie materials needed by most landowners, if they will only 
make thorough use of them. 

5. Other public agencies may have something to offer, if their 
operations have brought them near your property. The Highway 
Department may have done some surveying and mapping in 
your vicinity, and therefore can tell you about bench marks and 
elevations — not to mention the possibility of a road they may 
be planning to build or remake near you! The Fish and Gamę 
Department and the Water Resources Department, both in 
Montpelier, may have madę background natural resource studies 
that would prove helpful in evaluating the environs of your land. 
It goes without saying that one ought to have as complete a de- 
scription of his property as the record provides (not just refer- 
ences to previous descriptions contained in earlier volumes*of 
the Town Clerk’s records). If this was not obtained at the time 
of the purchase of your property, then another stop to make 
would be at the Town Clerk’s office to do your own title search. 
You also should walk over your property, not once but repeated- 
ly, for as the ancients put it, the farm’s best fertilizer is the 
farmer’s shadow, and there is no artificial fertilizer that will take 
its place. 

6 . Keep in mind the numerous private sources that can help 
you develop your own land use plans and private “zoning ordi- 
nance.” These include professional foresters, landscape archi- 
tects, planners, surveyors and various kinds of specialists like 
geologists, biologists or ecologists, people who can help you 
“see” better what you have to work with. 

Indeed, you may be well advised to seek professional help, 
especially if you do not have the time or rudimentary training 


in any of the related disciplines or, as so frequently happens, if 
you own a piece of Vermont, but still must live and work “out- 
side.” 

Finally, in my list of persons and resources to consult, I would 
suggest that you talk to the economists, if your goals include 
business and marketing aspeets. You can get some help in this 
from the State university. For Vermonters that is the University 
of Vermont in Burlington. 

When you have accumulated as much basie data as you can, 
put it all together and evaluate it in terms of your goals, duły 
modified, if necessary, to fit the realities you have uncovered. By 
now many patterns will have emerged, many possibilities will 
have been revealed; and, what is equally important, though often 
sobering and chastening, the essential environmental constraints 
have been highlighted: the soils poor for building or waste dis- 
posal, the invitingly level but dangerous floodplains and major 
drainage ways, the soils better for trees than pasture, for meadow 
or garden. These and other salient features of your personal 
landscape should stand clearly forth and suggest appropriate 
uses and limitations. 

One of the main results of your research activities should be a 
collection of working maps that show the salient details of your 
property. It would be still better if you could have most, if not 
all, of this information summarized in a large-scale base map. 
Just be surę you don’t let this map then be put away and forgot- 
ten. Keep it in sight, in mind and in use. 

Now you can proceed to make your own personal plan, and 
begin to implement it with some idea of priorities, some sort of 
Capital budget and a personal “zoning” ordinance. By this you 
can say to yourself: “This area on our map is good for this sort 
of thing, and that area is best reserved for wildlife habitat. These 
areas are subject to flooding and should not be built upon. Like- 
wise, not these steep slopes because of the erosion hazards. If 
we want to sell any land for others to build upon, these areas are 
most suitable and best protect everybodys’ essential interests.” 

Even though as a nation and society we may be getting farther 
away from the land, many individuals are still 1 iving close to it, 
and morę and morę hope to one day. Everybody can, and I say 
emphatically should, develop for his property a natural re¬ 
source or land-use plan. It will provide a rational basis for all 
subsequent activities on that land. And while it may limit some 
activities, it usually will still afford a broad spectrum of others. 

If this sort of personal planning is widely practiced, it should 
leave us a healthy legacy for futurę generations, not a crushing 
environmental debt, resulting from ignorance and mismanage- 
ment. After all, that has been the aim of most Vermonters most 
of the time. c^r, 
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This special feature oj the Bamet-Peacham 

area was photographed and 

written by Richard W. Brown 





MORNING MISTS 

that lie thickly in Vermont’s 
hollows and valleys, mark 
summer’s end. It is an autumn 
phenomenon—the product of 
cold nights and still-warm days. 

It forms in the evening, 
collecting along roadsides and 
streambeds. Walking across a 
pasture at dusk, you feel its 
presence in air suddenly grown 
moist. In the darkness it grows 
in layers above the Iow spots, 
then drifts out over higher 
ground, only to be dissolved in 
the morning hours by sunlight 
and warmth. 
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A product of opposites, of hot 
and cold, nights and daylight, 
condensation and evaporation— 
mist seeks a balance between 
cool air and warm earth. It 
accompanies fall’s progress 
until late November when the 
air and thc land have adjusted 
to one another. 

Mist is by naturę elusive and 
ephemeral, lending mystery to 
quite ordinary scenes. 




















In the opaque ground fog of 
dawn a white horse appears, 
then disappears—oblivious of 
the spectral image he presents— 
only the muffled sound of his 
movements marking the course 
of his grazing. 

In this diffuse light, colors 
grow less defmed. A graveyard 
becomes a monochrome of 
headstones, regimented in 




















dimly lit rows, each succeeding 
row a morę subtle shade of the 
same tonę of gray. 

Watching early morning 
ground fog—fluid yet seemingly 
motionless—inch through the 
maples of a sugar orchard, the 
photographer senses in the 
movement of the mist, the 
movement of the air itself. At 
a distance mist climbs the 
hillsides, leaving only their 
tops yisible in the pale white 
flow of air. 

Gradually the mist thins and 
lifts, and the movement of the 
air quickens. Hills regain their 
substance and isolated trees 
become a woodlot. 

Reality returns to the 
landscape until evening, when 
the cool air condenses in the 
hollows, and the evanescent 
process begins again. 


































FIRE 


IN THE FORESTS over the past sixty 
years has dropped to almost nothing through 
Vermont’s mountaintop fire tower system and 
its dedicated men and women sentinels. 

Story & photographs by William G. Gove 



From the Mt. Olga fire tower in Marlboro a forest blaze is spotted on Blue Mountain in Halifax. 
In color opposite is the northwestern prospect from Burkę Mountain s tower. 


I t was a cool and breezy day in mid- 
April with frequent glimpses of the 
warming sun. There was a promise of 
spring in the air as the smali party began 
its arduous ascent of the mountain. For 
the young chap in the rear, it was to be 
the beginning of an experience that would 
add new dimensions to his life. 

Tom had hired on as a fire lookout to 
man one of the seasonal fire towers ad- 
ministered by the Vermont Department 
of Forests & Parks. As he struggled along 
on the unfamiliar snowshoes, he soon no- 
ticed the footing had changed from oc- 
casional patches of melting snów to depths 
greater than the length of his axe handle. 
Fle was following the department’s super- 
visor of Fire District 4, Junior Flarwood, 
and it was no easy task on the icy slopes. 
The group of four was headed for the 
mountain peak to open the tower for the 
season, packing in enough supplies to last 
Tom for the first few days of his new ad- 
venture. 

Flarwood stopped to rest against a 
ledge. Catching his breath, Tom noticed 
that now they were in a different world of 
damp, chilled fog, these upper slopes 
blanketed in deep, heavy snów. The ap- 
proaching spring had been left in the 
world below. 

When finally they reached what was to 
be his mountaintop home for the summer, 
Tom couldn’t believe his eyes. The one 
room cabin near the base of the fire tower 
was almost buried in snów. How could 
one imagine forest fires with conditions 
like this? Wasn’t the Vermont Forest Serv- 
ice a little premature in putting him on 
the mountain? As Flarwood began shovel- 
ing out the five feet of snów at the cabin 
door, he stopped occasionally, explaining 
to Tom that April and May are critical 
months for fires in the valleys and lower 
slopes. The snows melt and the ground 
dries ąuickly under the warm spring 
winds. Until the leaves come out to pro- 
vide a protective canopy fire danger in 
the dry forest duff can be at its worst level 
for the entire season. 


After the winter coat of protective oil 
had been burned off the stove, the group 
enjoyed hot soup along with some words 
of wisdom on survival on a mountain top. 
Discussion drifted into what type of per¬ 
son it takes to spend almost seven months 
on a mountain, sometimes in complete 
solitude. Reminiscing over his years with 
the department, Harwood found it diffi- 
cult to categorize the many interesting 
people he’d worked with as look-outs. 
Some had wanted to escape from the pres- 
sures of civilization. Others just loved na¬ 
turę and wanted to be close to her raw 
elements in solitude. Some were retired 
folks; others were young people who 
hadn’t yet found their way in life. 

There had been some odd ones, too. 
Harwood told of the school teacher who 
lugged in a trunk of books to read. Har¬ 
wood asked him to cut a tree that was 
leaning over the telephone linę, and when 
he returned three days later to find it still 
there, he inquired why. The teacher re- 
plied that he hadn’t finished reading his 


book on how to use an axe. Harwood 
grabbed the axe to cut the sapling only to 
be stopped short by his student, who 
showed an illustration in the book that 
indicated Harwood was holding the axe 
cross-handed. 

Harwood checked out the telephone 
and the portable radio and gave Tom a 
lesson in using the simple equipment in 
the fire tower. With assurances he would 
return in less than a week, he departed in 
the late afternoon with his smali crew. 
The sudden silence that fell on Tom’s 
lonely outpost seemed almost unreal. But 
he had a shed fuli of wood left by last 
year’s look-out, and soon settled down in 
a cozy little world all of his own. 

There were a couple of occasions in 
that first month when Tom woke up to a 
raging ice storm and didn’t dare leave the 
cabin. But what an experience it was later 
to witness spring come to one of the high- 
est points of the Green Mountains! From 
the top of his sixty foot tower Tom 
watched the fields quickly green in the 
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Tower built at Townshend no w is on Mt. Olga. 


valley and the melting snów linę work 
steadily up the slopes. 

Tom began to see the extensive damage 
done by porcupines, how they girdled and 
killed young trees and chewed everything 
in sight, including his cabin home. He set 
out to dispatch as many as he could, his 
part of the Forest Service’s porcupine con- 
trol program. But like most look-outs, 
Tom came to look upon all the animals 
there on the mountain as his friends. Be- 
fore the summer was over, he was even 
lugging food for them back up the moun¬ 
tain when he returned from his weekly 
day off. 

On elear days Tom would spend most 
of the time in the tower, at first getting up 
every few minutes to make a complete 
three hundred and sixty degree sweep 
over the Green Mountains and their nu- 
merous valleys. But in time he learned 
that he could occupy himself with other 
chores and that an occasional quick sur- 
vey would show that all was well down 
below. With the aid of the map mounted 
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in his tower cab he came to know all the 
distant landmarks by name. 

His time was occupied by reading, 
painting and then morę reading. If the 
fire danger was Iow because of rains, Tom 
would work on the mountain, maintain- 
ing trails or clearing out along the tele- 
phone linę which connected with the pub- 
lic telephone system down at the base. Or 
he might cut firewood from dead trees or 
dream up a Robinson Crusoe innovation 
to add to his comfort. 

An occasional wisp of smoke would 
scare Tom, but he soon learned to recog- 
nize burning dumps (now prohibited) and 
other smokes from burnings allowed 
under permits. These he recorded on his 
daily work sheet and checked out anyway. 
Farmers spreading limę on crop lands off 
to the west were a constant source of 
frustration. The limę dust gave all the ap- 
pearance of a sudden burst of smoke. 

April was relatively dry, with drying 
winds, and by the middle of May the fire 
index rosę precipitously on the unpro- 
tected forest floor. The Governor, on the 
recommendation of the Forest Service, 
issued a proclamation banning any type 
of burning and cancelling all permits. 
Tom was urged to keep a sharp lookout. 

Then it happened. Tom spotted a 
ąuickly rising column of white smoke 
near the headwaters of the river basin east 
of the mountain, and his heart raced as he 
realized this might be the real thing, a 
wildfire or “bullseye,” as Harwood calls 
it. Tom had practiced the routine a hun¬ 
dred times, but now he was all thumbs. 
He watched the smoke for a moment 
through the binoculars and tried to keep a 
level head. 

First he had to fix the location as close- 
ly as possible with the firefinder mounted 
on a stand in the center of the tower cab. 
The alidade was sighted on the smoke to 
give an azimuth reading, the compass 
bearing from his point on the mountain 
top. To determine its distance away he 
first talked by radio with the nearest tow¬ 
er, hoping to get a cross reading from 
there. This would easily pinpoint the fire 
location on the map mounted on the base 
of his firefinder. 

But, as it turned out, the other tower 
was not able to pick up the smoke, and 
Tom had to resort to an alternate method. 
Comparing the physical features of the 
valley around the smoke with the contour 
lines on his map, he closely approximated 
the location at a point seven-and-a-half 
miles away. 

Noting on his map which town the fire 
was located in, his next step was to notify 
the town fire warden. The State has had 
town fire wardens sińce 1904 and for 


many years has effectively tied in these 
local wardens with the fire detection and 
control system. A quick check of this list 
gave Tom the name and telephone num- 
ber of the proper town warden. Though 
only the wife was at home, Tom was as- 
sured that she would notify her husband 
immediately. Had he not gotten an answer 
at this telephone, Tom also had the num- 
ber of the wardens assistant or the local 
fire department as a last resort. 

Less than ten minutes had passed sińce 
the smoke was first spotted and the war¬ 
den alerted. Tom watched the progress of 
the smoke. Later he learned that the blaze 
was started by a fisherman — 94 percent 
of forest fires are man madę — and that 
quick action by the local fire warden had 
kept the remote fire limited to four acres. 

If the fire had progressed beyond the 
ability of local crews to handle, the Ver- 
mont Forest Service would have taken 
action quickly. Two of the state’s fire tow- 
ers are equipped with powerful radios and 
can act as dispatchers while communicat- 
ing with Montpelier headquarters. Either 
the warden or Harwood, as district super- 
visor, then would have instructed the tow¬ 
er operator on Killington Peak to act as 
dispatcher (the other is on Burkę Moun¬ 
tain) and cali in equipment and manpow- 
er from an availability list supplied the 
dispatcher. In the wake of the serious for¬ 
est fires of 1947, a Northeastern Forest 
Fire Protection Commission was set up 
between the New England States, New 
York, and the Canadian provinces of Que- 
bec and New Brunswick. Mutual assist- 
ance also can be obtained quickly from 
these member States in an emergency. 

Tom spotted only one morę wildfire 
that season, and he wondered if it was 
worth the expense to keep him up there. 
He found that some tower men go all 
season without spotting a single one. But 
the quick detection of just one fire could 
well prevent losses far in excess of the ex- 
pense of keeping Tom on the mountain 
all season. 

Fire conditions dropped almost to zero 
in late May as the spring rains came. 
While Tom was locked in with zero visi- 
bility, day after day, Harwood madę oc¬ 
casional visits, bringing up tools for Tom 
to do repair work on the cabin and shed, 
and paint for the tower steps. 

With the coming of warmer weather in 
July — and Tom heard on his radio that 
it was hot down below in the other world 
— there came also the visitors. Since the 
combined Appalachian and Long Trails 
passed right in front of his cabin, a variety 
of people would stop to visit while resting. 

Tom found that most of the long dis¬ 
tance hikers were fine people, though it 







became necessary because of a few to tie 
everything down and ropę off a private 
area in front of his cabin. Tom developed 
a liking for those who showed a love of 
Vermont’s mountains though they plied 
him with endless questions on naturę and 
forestry. At the urging of Harwood, he 
read all he could, and before the summer 
was over, was something of a naturalist 
and an educational arm of the Forest Serv- 
ice. 

Unable to answer many inąuiries about 
Vermont’s fire tower system, Tom got 
help from Montpelier, and soon had com- 
piled an historical sketch. 


study, to determine peaks of maximum 
coverage, was madę by the Forest Service 
in 1918. By 1930 watchful eyes were peer- 
ing for smokes from almost 35 different 
towers. Some, however, were only manned 
during the critical spring and fali months 
and at times went unused because of prob- 
lems in obtaining help. 

The Vermont Timberland Owners’ As- 
sociation, organized in 1914 with the pri- 
mary objective of fire prevention, was in- 
strumental in the building of the state’s 
fire detection system. This association of 
private land owners built many of the 
towers and still finances motor patrols. 


the mountain top with Steel cables. Trans- 
missions to a base station in Proctor ap- 
parently were not successful, and the idea 
was abandoned. Ironically enough, Ver- 
mont then was the last State to adopt radio 
in its fire detection system — in 1958. 

From 1933 to 1941 the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps erected many new Steel 
towers to replace the aging wooden struc- 
tures, built morę suitable cabins and im- 
proved telephone lines. A 150-mile 
ground circuit telephone linę system was 
built in wild Essex County connecting 
five towers with two town wardens, four 
patrolmen’s headquarters and the district 




Materials for lookout*s new cabin at a remote site come by helicopter. 


Superuisor Junior Harwood shouels out Aprilis snów at cabin atop Oketno. 




The fuli extent of forest burnings in the 
1800’s, he found, were not recorded, but 
they were immense and often untended. 
Large-scale lumbering left ripe fuel for 
sparks from such things as wood burning 
locomotives. The large fires of 1903 
prompted the setup of the first forest fire 
wardens in 1904 and of a Forest Com- 
missioner in 1905. But tragedy hit again 
during a dry 1908 when 15,894 acres 
were burned over, the first year of re¬ 
corded statistics. The public began to 
clamor for real forest fire protection. 

New laws in 1910 provided fire patrols, 
especially on the railroads, and also the 
salary for the watchman ($2 per day) if 
anyone would build fire towers with pri- 
vate money. The first look-out site was on 
Camels Hump, merely a cement table out 
in the open, with a telephone linę up the 
mountain. 

Vermont’s first fire tower was built on 
Burkę Mountain in 1912 by Elmer Dar¬ 
ling. Towers continued to blossom on 
many mountain tops, while a visibility 


The Vermont Forest Service started 
building the first trails between Camels 
Hump and Killington, including access 
trails, in 1912, using the assistance of fire 
tower crews on lowery days. The trails 
were later improved and taken over by 
the Green Mountain Club. 

Tom was surprised to learn that Ver- 
mont was the first State to attempt to use 
radio in fire detection work. In 1912 an 
experiment was conducted atop Killington 
to try wireless telegraphy in place of the 
costly construction and maintenance of 
telephone lines. If a signal could be trans- 
mitted from the look-out to a base station, 
a telephone cali from there would quick- 
ly summon the town fire warden and save 
much valuable time. 

A “portable” transmitter was lugged to 
the mountain top on the backs of two men 
and set up on the bare peak, then devoid 
of any tower or other structures. Consid- 
erable trouble was experienced in estab- 
lishing the necessary ground for this type 
of transmission, and finally they capped 


headquarters at Maidstone Lakę. At the 
time several of these Essex County towns 
had no commercial telephone service. 

Vermont’s fire detection system began 
to undergo changes in 1947, the year of 
the big fires “down east.” Aerial surveil- 
lance was employed with the thought that 
morę rapid coverage could be obtained 
from airplanes and that the observer could 
see better down through the summer haze 
than in the horizontal linę of vision. Fif- 
teen Civil Air Patrol planes were flown 
over eight different routes, and the results 
proved to be quite effective. If a piane ob- 
server spotted a person burning a field or 
brush pile, he had a quick way of letting 
the offender know. The surprised violator 
would find a colored streamer with a notę 
dropped at his feet warning him of the 
burning laws. 

Airplane coverage beginning about 
1950 allowed discontinuance of many of 
the fire towers. The State had contracts 
with eleven airports to fly the routes dur¬ 
ing periods of high hazard conditions, 
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Glenda McMonigle is Killington radio dispatcher . 


while the morę effective towers were kept 
open. 

The efficiency of Vermont’s fire detec- 
tion and suppression system is evidenced 
by a superb fire record. Called the “as- 
bestos State” by federal fire prevention 
agencies, Vermont has led the nation for 
many years in supplying the highest level 
of fire protection at the lowest cost. The 
number of acres burned in proportion to 
the area under protection has consistently 
been the lowest in the United States, and 
the cost of this protection has also been a 
national Iow for each acre protected. 

From a high point of 1908 when 106 
fires blackened 15,894 acres, the trend has 
been consistently downward to a Iow 
point in 1971 when 69 fires burned only 
94 acres. The costliest forest fire was a 
1957 blaze that totaled over $17,000 in 
suppression costs. 

Tom found he had others besides visi- 
tors he could talk to. Though he never 
met them, he felt close to the other tower 
lookouts he came to know through their 



Steve Page is Okemo Mountain lookout. 
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radio conversations. There was Willard 
Brittain and his wife down on Mt. Olga, 
at the age of 70 seeking a retirement oc- 
cupation. Mrs. Brittain had identified 152 
different wild flowers and 60 different 
birds on their prominent knob. The voice 
of Glenda McMonigle, girl look-out on 
Killington Peak, was the most familiar to 
Tom because she was the radio dispatcher. 
Over on Stratton Mountain there was 
Hugh Jowdry, a mathematics professor 
from Buffalo who has spent four years on 
the mountain. On Okemo Mountain was 
Steve Page, just out of Dartmouth and 
taking a year’s break before going on to 
graduate studies. 

As September came, Tom noticed a de- 
crease in visitors. He had grown a little 
weary of answering the same questions 
many times a day, and there was also the 
chore of constantly explaining why they 
couldn’t go up into the tower: the liability 
was too great atop a sixty foot tower. 

The weekly trips down the mountain 
were becoming a little less interesting 
now, and the spring near the top had dried 
up. Now Tom had to lug most of his water 
as he climbed the steep path. September 
and October were the loneliest months of 
all. Visitors were scarce, and he had run 
out of things to do to occupy his time. The 
fire danger picked up somewhat, as it 
usually does in the fali, but Tom had no 
morę “bullseyes” to report. His thoughts 
drifted to next summer and whether or not 
he should apply again as a look-out. 

Tom enjoyed telling the hikers about 
the state’s efforts to keep the forests green, 
and he seldom failed to impress the young- 
er hikers with tales of Smokey the Bear’s 
periodic visits to his mountain home. The 
letters sent to Smokey by children are 
routed to Montpelier and, Nate Dauchy, 
chief of forest fire control until retirement 
this year, prized one that read: 

Dear Smokey , 

If you have some postcards, I love 
using them. If you have some will you 
please send me some. I will need five 
or ten. If you need money just ask me, 
I would be glad to give. But I want a 
reason. 

With such a fine record behind it, the 
Forest & Parks Department fears that 
people are becoming complacent about 
Vermont forest fire prevention. Vermont’s 
woodland acreage has increased morę 
than fifty per cent sińce organized fire 
prevention began, while each year sees 
morę people using the forests for recrea- 
tion. The trend also of building homes 
right on the forest edge or within the trees 
also poses a possibility of disaster. 

Vermont’s forest fire protection system 
is still undergoing changes, and the State 



Willard Brittain on Mt. Olga takes a sighting. 


is one of the last to use towers. Last year 
Vermont operated fifteen of them, and 
while they are costly, there are decided 
advantages in keeping some of them open, 
not the least of which is the opportunity 
they give for information and education 
work to an interested public. 

Materials to build new living ąuarters 
were lifted by helicopter onto two moun- 
tains last year and present plans are to 
keep key towers in operation. Appropria- 
tion cutbacks have forced a new look at 
the fire towers, however, and only about 
eight are being manned in 1972. 

Tom madę his finał trip down the 
mountain in early November, just before 
the start of the deer season. The shed was 
fuli of wood, the stove well oiled again, 
and the anti-porcupine barriers repaired. 

As he followed briskly behind Harwood 
on the descending trail, his thoughts went 
back to that cold day of last spring when 
he had to struggle to keep up. Seven 
months on the mountain had truły madę 
a difference in many things. ooo 



Pam Wells is at Stone Mt., Guildhall. 






LIYING HERITAGE 


CHARLES T. MORRISSEY 



Predicting a Bright 
Futurę for Yermont 

T hirty-six years have passed sińce James A. Farley madę 
his famous prophesy, on the eve of the 1936 presidential 
election, that Franklin D. Roosevelt would defeat his Republi- 
can opponent, Alfred M. Landon, in every State in the nation 
except two. Those two States were Maine and Vermont. 

Earlier in that campaign Farley had estimated that Roosevelt 
would win by a large majority, but he defined a large majority 
as Roosevelt winning 37 of the 48 States and Gov. Landon 
carrying eleyen. His last-minute prediction that only Maine and 
Vermont would remain in the Republican column was widely 
dismissed as extravagant political oratory; Farley was Chairman 
of the Democratic National Committee, after all, and party lead- 
ers are not known to understate their prospects of victory. 

For Farley the prediction wasn’t easy. He spent the day be- 
fore Election Day in 1936 compiling confidential reports from 
all over the nation, and late in the afternoon he told the press 
what he foresaw as the outcome. Only those two New England 
strongholds of staunch Republicanism, he announced, would 
vote their traditional allegiance. Democrats in Maine and Yer¬ 
mont thought they had better changes to win than their national 
Chairman was willing to concede, and tried to talk Farley out of 
making his announcement. 

‘Tli never forget,” Farley recalled recently, “when I decided 
I was going to predict, that I called up the Democrats in the State 
of Maine and told them about it and also called up Frank Duffy, 
who was the Democratic leader in Vermont, about what I was 
going to predict. But Frank always called me James, talked like 
all Vermonters, very stiff. He said, ‘James, I wish you wouldn’t 
do that. We have a chance to elect a Democratic governor and if 
you predict Vermont is going Republican it will hurt us.’ And I 
said ‘Frank, it’s my job to make a prediction on what I think is 
going to happen nationally, and I don’t think it’s going to hurt 
your State at all insofar as the election of a governor is concerned 
if the same trend is going along in your State. I’ve just got to 
make the prediction that Fm going to.’ ” Farley added: “He was 
very much annoyed with me, but I madę it nevertheless.” 

On Election Eve, when the votes were being counted across 
the nation and the accuracy of Farley’s prediction was proving 
to be amazingly correct, President Roosevelt said he was sorry 
he had not campaigned in Vermont. “He might have carried it 
too,” Farley insisted later that night to a newspaper reporter. 

The next day Roosevelt described Farley’s forecast as “the 
most uncanny prediction in the history of the country.” Indeed, 
when Roosevelt ran again for the Presidency in 1940 and 1944 
he always entertained hopes that he might carry Vermont. We 
know this from reading the diary of Roosevelt’s White House 
assistant, William D. Hassett (a native of Northfield, Vermont), 
which was published as a book, entitled Off The Record With 


F.D.R., by the Rutgers University Press in 1958. In fact, Roo- 
sevelt remarked the day before his election in 1944 that if he 
ran for the Presidency often enough he would eventually carry 
Maine and Vermont. This was not so, of course; Vermonters 
and their Maine neighbors voted Republican all four times that 
Roosevelt ran. 

Jim Farley, similarly, has always been awed by Vermont’s 
stubbornly Republican political allegiance. In the summer of 
1939, after leaving his son, Jimmy, at an overnight camp in New 
Hampshire, Farley drove through Vermont to meet with Roo- 
sevelt at the President’s family estate in Hyde Park, New York. 
Farley feigned relief to the President, explaining “I just left 
Vermont without getting into difficulty.” He elaborated with 
mock seriousness: “You know, ever sińce Vermont and Maine 
got out of step with the rest of the country in 1936, I don’t like 
to walk around up there, especially after dark.” 

Farley’s famous words about Maine and Vermont on Election 
Day in 1936 seems especially pertinent these days because pre¬ 
dicting the futurę has become such a popular pastime. This 
new modę of research often has several fancy names, some of 
which are futurism, futurology, futuristics, futurecasting, fu- 
tures research, prognostics, and prospections. There are now 
6,000 members (from 45 countries) in the World Futures So- 
ciety, and morę than eighty American colleges and universities 
now offer courses about exploring the futurę. Journals like The 
Futurist, and Futures , serve these forecasters, and a special jar- 
gon, always a sign of a profession taking itself seriously, has 
emerged among those who try to predict what lies ahead. 

What lies ahead for Vermont? This State has never suffered a 
lack of prophets who felt they were blessed with a knowledge of 
the futurę. Some have been incredibly clairvoyant. Consider 
Zadock Thompson (1796-1856) of Bridgewater, Vermont, who 
put himself through the University of Vermont by selling an 
annual almanac. One year his printer called his attention to the 
fact that he had omitted to make a weather prediction for July. 
“Snów about this time,” Thompson replied absent-mindedly. 
You can guess what happened: it did snów in Vermont that 
July, and Thompson earned quite a reputation for prophecy. 

On the other hand we shouldn’t forget about William Miller 
and his followers, the Millerites. Miller was a farmer in Poult- 
ney, Vermont, who became a Justice of the Peace and a sheriff. 
He also became a prophet, predicting that the world would end 
in 1843. The Millerites became pretty excited about this likeli- 
hood, putting on white sheets and awaiting Judgment Day by 
climbing to the hilltops so they would be closer to heaven. Sev- 
eral Vermont towns were disrupted by the frenzy of the Miller¬ 
ites. For example, a town historian in Jamaica later wrote that 
“farmers neglected their fields, alleging that the world would 
end before harvest, and crops that had matured were left to 
waste.” The world continued to turn after that anticipated 
Doomsday, needless to say, and the disappointed Millerites had 
to slink home sheepishly. 

A current prophet has madę a prediction as dramatic as Mil¬ 
ler^. He is R. C. Gordon (“Doc”) Anderson, a seer who lives in 
Rossville, Georgia, and who claims a dormant volcano will erupt 
and destroy Vermont. The flames from the flowing lava will 
leap so high, says Anderson, that Midwesterners will gather 
along the shore of Lakę Michigan to marvel at the fire-red skies 
over the Green Mountains. All this is forecast in a recent book 
entitled Doc Anderson: The Mcm Who Sees Tomorrow, by 
Robert E. Smith. Anderson, a former carnival roustabout, has a 
reputation for being 95% accurate, Smith asserts. 

By goiły, there’s something to worry about for a while. Yer¬ 
mont may have a bright futurę, but does the brightness have to 
come from an erupted volcano? Time will tell. 
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Paul and Toni Miner s new vocation madę their move to 


Vermont possible. 



lom 

Totes 

is a case history for the 
kind oj imaginative smali 
industry that fits into 
Vermont so well. 
by Peter Miller 



Brightly contrasting desigtis sewti on the bags combine handsomeness with practicality. 
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I t all started with a bad back. Toni 
Miner, a New York public rela- 
tionist for Good Housekeeping, had 
the habit of carrying too much paper- 
work home in her leather shoulderbag. 
She began complaining of a lamę back. 

“You idiot!,” exclaimed her husband 
Paul, a radio and television producer. 
“It’s not your back but that heavy leath¬ 
er bag! Why don’t you make one out of 
canvas?” 

So she did, and she liked it, and so 
did her friends in Landgrove, Vermont, 
where Paul and Toni yearned to live, if 
they could find a living in the hills. 

That winter the two were marooned 
in Vermont by a snowstorm, and they 
passed the time by showing to eleven 
Vermont Stores the three designs of 
bags she had madę. Ten bought them. 

Toni showed her bags to Blooming- 
dale’s and walked out with a $2,500 
order. Others soon followed. 











Fellow workers provide Toni Miner with design and production ideas. 


Toni Totes cottte in some thirty types and a multitude oj color combinations. 


So they moved to Vermont, at first 
contracted out the bags, and last year 
set up their own smali factory in near- 
by Londonderry. They christened the 
fledgling business Toni Totes of Ver- 
mont, Inc., and they now have seven- 
teen employees, including Paul and 
Toni, and four others who do part-time 
work at home. 

Toni Totes now come in thirty styles 
and 120 different color combinations. 
Toni designs the handbags, and her 
biggest success has been a white Eco 
Bag. Paul designs the Londonderry 
Luggage, which includes backpacks, 
ski carriers and a popular tennis tote. 
Their products now are carried by the 
leading department Stores in New York 
and other cities. The Miners have set- 
tled permanently into Landgrove. Their 
only problem with doing business in 
Vermont, they say, is controlling their 
growth. ^ 
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A utumn was a particularly bountiful pumpkin season last 
. year. Wherever he went our friend in Pomfret was greeted 
by pumpkins; sometimes by a great pile of cheerful orange 
globes, sometimes by huge grinning jack-o’-Ianterns and just 
about everybody madę pumpkin pie. After the fourth such in 
half as many weeks our friend began to wonder if there weren’t 
possibly something else to be madę of pumpkin? 

Research into cookbooks and encylcopedias produced pre- 
cious Iittle. Turns out there are two pumpkins; the big Jack-o’- 
lantern kind were originally grown to feed cattle, the so-called 
pie pumpkin is much smaller. The former is great for cows but 
singularly tasteless, the latter is a delicious vegetable, easy to 
grow, and one which deserves wider use and appreciation. To 
this day the pumpkin is used in Europę as a vegetable as indeed 
it was in colonial America. 

“The Ancient New England Standing Dish is madę from 
Pompions,” according to John Josselyn’s New England Rarities 
Discovered, published in London, 1672, “the Housewive’s man- 
ner is to slice them when ripe and cut them into dice, and so 
fili a pot with them . . . and stew them upon a gentle fire a whole 
day, and when it is stewed enough, it will look like boiled Ap- 
ples; this they dish, putting butter to it (with some Spice, as 
Ginger, etc.) which makes it taste like an Apple, and so serve 
it to be eaten with Fish or Flesh.” 

Our friend couldn’t help but ask why make it taste like Apple 
when Pompion tastes so good itself? With this simple thought in 
mind he set to work. First thing he discovered is that pumpkin 
takes much less cooking than most cookbooks cali for. Second 
thing is that it mashes easily into a puree. Third thing is that it 
can be used much as one would a potato. 

The most difficult thing about all of this, however, is finding 
a source of good “pie pumpkins.” Most cooks don’t or won’t 
bother and use canned puree. Our friend says “it was tried and 
found wanting.” Tasted like baby food. 

Assuming that you have been able to buy, grow or somehow 
acąuire a good pumpkin you will first cut it into 2 inch wide 
slices, remove and discard the seeds and stringy matter. Peel the 
slices, and the meat can then be cut into cubes or if you decide 
to make pumpkin puree steam the slices, slightly salted, for 
about fifteen minutes. By then a fork should slide easily through 
a slice. Don’t overcook it. The longer cooked the less flavor. 

To make a puree you can use your blender but pumpkin 
mashes easily with a heavy fork and our friend says it tastes 
better than when it’s been all whizzed around. He takes the 
pumpkin directly from the steamer, adds butter or margerine, 
salt and pepper to taste, and mashes it while it’s nice and hot. 
He likes to make a lot at one time, then freeze it. 

This puree is the base for many dishes; — soup, bread, 
pudding, custard and the ubiquitous pie. Our friend also used it 
in some of his culinary explorations and hopes that the recipes 
which follow will encourage his readers to further experiments. 

HALLOWE’EN SOUP (for 4) 

2 cups pumpkin puree 2 eggs yolks beaten with 

1 medium onion Vi cup light cream 

2 cups chicken stock chopped fresh parsley 

croutons 

Chop onion and sautee until lightly browned. Mix with puree 
and stock in saucepan, season with salt and pepper and a touch 
of freshly grated nutmeg. Heat to just under boiling. When hot 
add a Iittle soup to the eggs and cream, then stir the eggs briskly 
into the soup. Continue stirring until it begins to thicken and 
serve in a warmed bowl madę of a hollowed pumpkin. Garnish 
with parsley and croutons. If you’re the thrifty type our friend is 
you’11 save the “soup bowl” to make morę puree. Or you could 


This Autumn be a 

Pumpkin Eater! 

by Frank Lieberman 
Photograph by Hanson Carroll 


wash it out, wrap it up and keep it in the refrigerator a day or 
two and then, if you happen to have some lean pork and a 
couple of green peppers you could make a dish of 

THREE P’s 

For this dish exact quantities don’t matter as long as you have 
approximately equal amount of the three main ingredients. 

The pumpkin should be cleaned, peeled and cut into l A inch 
thick slices, the lean pork cut into thin strips and the pepper 
cut into inch squares. 

In a frying pan sautee the pumpkin in butter. When done 
keep warm in bowl in oven. Now cook the peppers about 5 
minutes, transfer them to the same bowl. Then fry the pork 
with a Iittle oil and when just about done add soy sauce (prefer- 
ably Chinese) to coat the pork. Put it too in the warm bowl. 

Sauce for this dish is madę of light stock, 1 to 2 tablespoons 
each of sherry and soy sauce, chili pepper to taste and corn- 
starch. One tablespoon of corn starch will thicken 1 Vi to 2 cups 
of liquid. Depends on how thick a sauce is wanted. Mix corn- 
starch into the cold liquid, pour into the pan and stir until hot 
and thick. Arrange pumpkin, pork and peppers on serving dish 
and pour sauce over it. 

After making this dish our friend cut some raw pumpkin into 
julienne strips and french-fried them. What a surprise! A taste 
sensation! Delicious! HIGHLY RECOMMENDED! 

Speaking of surprises, our friend offers one morę in his 
Pompion Pie. He likes the old English name for pumpkin, it 
has such a nice fat sound. 

POMPION PIE 

First make a short-crust pie shell. Half-bake before filling. 

2 cupsflour 4 Tbspn butter (Vi stick) 

Vi tspn salt 4 Tbspn Crisco or lard 

3 Tbspn cold water, approx. 

Mix salt and flour, cut shortening in with knife then work with 
fingers until mixture looks like coarse breadcrumbs. Gradually 
add water to make a firm but pliable dough. Knead lightly until 
smooth. Refrigerate 2 to 24 hours. This makes it easier to han¬ 
dle and lessens shrinkage in baking. Let dough come back to 
room temperaturę before using. Roli out to make crust a Iittle 
over l/s-inch thick. Linę pan with dough, pricking the bottom 
with a fork to make surę it bakes smoothly. Bakę for 15 minutes 
at 375°, remove from oven and fili with this mixture: 


2 cups pumpkin puree 
Vi cup diced cooked ham 
1 medium onion , chopped 
3 A cup sour cream 
1 beaten egg 


6 strips bacon, half cooked 
pinch thyme 
1 tspn oregano 
l A tspn ground anise 
salt , pepper 


Sautee onion until just transparent. Brown ham slightly. Mix 
all ingredients except bacon with puree. Spread in pre-baked 
pie shell, dot with half-cooked bacon and bakę 15 to 20 minutes 
at 350°, then put under broiler to brown the top. 

Our friend once again urges his readers to try french-fried 
pumpkin and hopes that they will be inspired towards further 
pumpkin exploration and will let him know the results. 

Vive le Pompion! G0o 
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Green Mountain 



POST BOY 


When sheep were the big thing in Vermont a century and morę 
ago, covering the denuded hills by the millions (see our Spring 
1959 feature article), there was a considerable effort expended 
— a lot of herding of Merinos into barns — whenever it started 
to rain. According to our Orwell correspondent, this was be- 
cause wool that hadn’t gotten wet sold for a superior price after 
it was sheared. Is there an ovi-historian among our readers who 
can shed morę light on this? 

For the third straight year Vermont in 1971 had the dubious 
distinction of leading all of the fifty States in attracting families 
here to live, according to Allied Van Lines. The firm says it 
moved three new families into Vermont for every family it 
moved out. California used to be the migratory mecca, but no 
morę. All of the New England States, as a matter of fact, except 
for Connecticut and Rhode Island, had morę families moving in 
than moving out. 

Another Vermont record — a statistic which, if widely adver- 
tised might have a certain dampening effect on the migratory 
trend noted above — comes to us from U. S. News & World 
Report. 

Vermonters, it is stated, pay the highest State and local taxes 
(combined) of anybody in the Nation, per $1,000 of their per- 
sonal incomes. 

“The answer may be that [Vermonters] pay morę of their 
bills than other States, and don’t depend on bond issues and defi- 
cits to defer costs,” comments the Troy, N.Y. Times-Record, 
probably in an attempt to make us feel better about it. 

In the charming yillage of Orwell there stands a sign which 
marks “Pucker Street.” Thereby, disappointingly enough, hangs 
no tale at all. Forget about it being a coy designation for Lovers’ 
Lane. Apparently a family named Pucker used to live there. 
That’s all. 

Many a photographer will recognize in our back cover scene not 
only Strafford’s green and its handsome town house, but a re- 
vered and noted photographic figurę. Seen here “on location” is 
John S. Doscher, with a class from his celebrated Country School 
of Photography in South Woodstock. 

From a Pennsylvania publication we now learn that the Univ. of 
Vermont’s College of Technology is researching a “VIP.” This 
turns out to mean The Vermont Improved Privy, “an ecological- 
ly sound toilet to supplant the water closet.” Studies are solicited 
by Justin Brande, RD 1, Middlebury. 

For a folklore course given by a Rhode Island school, theyYe 
using as a textbook, we find, Yermont Life' s popular compila- 
tion of tali tales, Mischief in the Mountains. 


Vermont Life, which was privileged in its 1970 Spring issue to 
present a portfolio of early 1900’s photographs by Porter H. 
Thayer of Williamsville, reports with sadness the passing last 
March in his 90th year of this eminent Vermont photographer 
and social historian. 

Frank Lieberman will be found at the back of this issue, not pic- 
tured, yet apron-garbed and engaged in testing out pumpkin 
recipes. We ask readers to notę his Vermontish frugality in the 
reuse of the pumpkin shells, and we remind them also that Pump¬ 
kin Pie in its traditional Thanksgiving glory may be found in our 
Autumn 1964 issue. But we’re told that the Pilgrims' Thanks- 
giving dessert wasn’t pie at all. It was a sort of pumpkin pudding 
baked in its shell. 

Earlier this year the voters of Waitsfield confounded their select- 
men by turning down the recommended construction of a new 
cement bridge just outside the village. They voted instead to re- 
store and rebuild the 1833 covered bridge, shown below, which 
is Vermont’s second oldest. Credit for showing that it could be 
done, and cheaper at that, goes largely to Architect Robert Bur- 
ley and The Yalley Reporter. 



In spite of its severe winters, Vermont is reputed to rank just be- 
hind New Mexico as a popular place for communal living. Ad- 
mitting that the facts are hard to come by — sińce inquiring re- 
porters tend to make communards edgey — University of Yer¬ 
mont Professor John Fackler says that there are probably morę 
than 200 communes in Vermont “of one sort or another.” By 
this he means that the communes run a wide gamut of types — 
from subsistence farming, to religious centers, to urban collec- 
tives, even to a Burlington restaurant run by anarchists. 

Vermont, a center for experiments in alternate living (as we 
believe it is called), sińce the days of John Humphrey Noyes’s 
Perfectionists in Putney, “has been as hospitable to social archi- 
tects as any State in the Nation,” says Professor Fackler. But he 
may have forgotten about Mr. Noyes, and how he and his fol- 
lowers were run rudely out of town elear to central New York 
State by the angry opponents of these early swinging couples. 

Joseph Palermo of the University of Connecticut has published a 
short treatise: LEtymologie Mythiąue du Nom du Yermont , in 
which he maintains that “Vermont” does not derive from the 
French for “Green Mountains” — the University of Vermont’s 
motto notwithstanding. It came instead, Professor Palermo says, 
from the French directional designation vers mont — “moun- 
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tainward” or “toward the mountains.” Early English settlers mis- 
interpreted the etymological meaning. The Post Boy likes this 
version rather better than the one attributed in the late 1700’s to 
the Reverend Samuel Peters. He claimed to have dubbed the 
State “Yerd-Mont,” which later got changed to “Vermont.” This, 
the intransigent cleric sneered, means “Mountain of Maggots.” 

Laudable projects which however are open-ended as to scope 
and costs, have an unfortunate habit of folding. And this ap- 
pears to be the likely fate of the Ripton Environmental Center, 
treated in our Autumn issue last year. The New England Re- 
gional Commission, which footed 90 percent of the Center’s 
$180,000 budget, says the efforts haven’t been regional enough, 
as was stipulated they should be. The Staff at the Center main- 
tains there just wasn’t enough money to “conduct region-wide 
educational programs” nor to “make an assessment of New 
England’s environmental education needs.” At this writing it 
appears nobody is going to step forward and pick up the pieces, 
and that another good idea will go down the drain. 

The new heads at Harpers Bazaar have decided to follow yer¬ 
mont Life 's lead (though possibly they don’t know it), and 
henceforth eschew poetry and fiction . . . not, however, for the 
same reasons that YL uses, reasons which we find difficult to ex- 
plain clearly. At any ratę HB certainly will find that policy 
changes won’t halt the flow of verse. “I know you don’t publish 
poetry,” many write to us, “but Em sending this along anyway.” 
Meanwhile the Post Boy is enrolling members in his own version 
of ZPG, which for the middle initial substitutes the word “Poet.” 

Our article on a farm equipment auction in the past Spring issue 
inadvertently referred to a “hay cradle,” which Reader Warren 
Waldo correctly infers should have been termed a “grain cradle.” 
For a view of what this cumbersome and tiring instrument looked 
like, and how it was used, turn to Neil Priessman’s photographic 
record in our Autumn 1954 issue. 

Old cast iron stoves aren’t so hard to come by in Connecticut as 
they are in Yermont, we’re told. Jon M. Harrison of RFD 2, 
Box 353, Coventry, Conn. reports that he is a collector and re- 
storer of these fine old ranges, and that he has been known to 
sell one on occasion. 

Over the years many readers have told us that they really don’t 
know where the places are that articles are talking about. And 
so for an experiment we ran on page 60 of our Summer issue 
past a generał locator map. Was it a help and should we con- 
tinue? Please drop a card to the Post Boy. 

The great Wind Harp that stands 
on a Chelsea hillside, and which 
is pictured and described on pages 
22 and 23 of this issue, has been 
extensively recorded. Soon, we 
understand, a two-disk record al¬ 
bum, entitled “The Wind Harp, 

Song from the Hill,” will be re- 
leased by United Artist for generał 
sale. Pictured here by Norman 
Maclver is the young designer and 
builder of the harp, Ward McCain. 

Our last Winter cover picture on raking snów off the roof, plus 
the Post Boy’s comments on this unpopular winter sport, pro- 
voked a surprising volume of comment. The Yillage Blacksmith, 


a firm in Watertown, Wisconsin, told us they had a ready-made 
roof rake, and they sent one along to try. Our own impartial test- 
ing laboratory later reported that it is a dandy, and that its sec- 
tional Steel handle won’t be easily sawed up for other uses. The 
tool, we are told, is generally available at hardware Stores 
throughout the Nation’s snów belt. 

An account executive at Arctic Roof De-Icing Corp. (Ilion, 
New York) also wrote us about their electrically activated Ardco 
system, which worked in 170-mile winds and 24 below cold on 
Mt. Washington. Though we haven’t tested it, the system looks 
nice. 

But the most inspiring notę, perhaps, was from a northcountry 
lady who says she stuffs discarded nylon panty hose with rock 
salt and drapes them along the roofs trouble spots. They’re most 
effective put astride the peaks of dormer Windows, she says. 

This big white house in Hart- 
land, shown in our past Spring 
issue in C. A. Murray’s hand- 
some color photograph, once 
was a stagecoach tavern. Rich¬ 
ard Grezegorowicz of Lebanon, 

N.H. tells us that his wife lived 
here as a child. The old struc- 
ture then contained a ballroom 
and nine other large rooms, 
each with its own fireplace. 

When the Historie Sites Divi- 
sion cornes to classify Windsor 
County’s unique places, we 
hope this isn’t overlooked. 

Fali Fishing in Vermont? You bet! As September approaches, 
cooler evening temperatures serve to “turn on” the fish for Yer¬ 
mont anglers. The fly fisherman has perhaps his finest time of 
the year — and no biting insects to test his patience. The days 
are warm, and as the season progresses, the fali foliage tapestry 
is an enjoyable by-product for the autumn angler. 

A variety of trout is not the only attraction, for warm water 
species have their devotees too — the pikę, perch and bass fish- 
ermen. And Yermont has a variety of panfish, also, in numbers 
to morę than satisfy the light tackle specialist. 

Just how good is the fishing in Yermont? Good enough to take 
morę than its share of prizes in the annual Genesee, three-state 
fishing contest. Last year Yermont nearly madę a clean sweep of 
the listed first ten places for walleyed pikę, northern pikę and 
lakę trout. Brook and brown trout also scored, while rainbow 
trout took five of the ten spots, including the top two. Bullheads, 
pickerel and perch were well represented, too. Smallmouth bass 
did quite well, but no Yermont largemouth bass appeared in the 
contest, even though several lakes do have them — especially 
Lakę Champlain, where eight and nine pounders are not un- 
usual. 

Speaking of Lakę Champlain: it is open to fishing the year 
around, with very liberał regulations on some thirty species of 
fish available to the angler. There is a wide choice of fishing op- 
portunities and accommodations along the lake’s morę than 100 
miles of waterfront which extends from the Canadian border to 
Whitehall, N.Y. But then, good places to stay are to be found 
throughout the State with a little planning. Reservations are sug- 
gested, especially during the height of the autumn foliage. 

If you’d like detailed information on Fali Fishing in Yermont, 
write to Department Y-F, Yermont Fish & Gamę Department, 
Agency of Environmental Conservation, Bar-Mar Bldg., Mont- 
pelier, Yt. 05602. — R.C. 
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Vermont 

FOR EVERYONE’S 


YERMONT 



F IRST in favor is VERMONT LIFE itself, one of the 
most beautiful and enjoyable magazines published in this 
country. It’s mailed to subscribery each season. And then 
there’s the sparkling new ENGAGEMENT BOOK, now for 
the first time printed all in fuli color. 

Besides the new all-color WALL CALENDAR for 1973, your 
attention is directed to Vermont Life’s four fine and diversified 
books, all splendid gifts or collector’s items, described opposite. 

Don’t forget our other fine Vermont products: the 
two new VERMONT JIGSAW PUZZLES, described on 
page 61, our three rare TRADE POSTERS and the 
VERMONT HISTORIC MAP. Write for our fuli catalogue, 
or order from the bind-in envelope form found in this issue. 


The new ENGAGEMENT BOOK for 

1973 contains 55 seasonal Vermont 
scenes in fuli color, beautiful cameos of 
the State, filrned by 26 leading photog- 
raphers, one scene for each calendar 
week. The book, spiral bound for easy 
desk use, measures 5% by 8inches, is 
packed in its own stout mailing carton. 
Limited supply. $2.95. 

Our bright new WALL CALENDAR 
features 14 beautiful color scenes of 
Vermont through the year from ten noted 
photographers. Monthly calendar pages 
provide notę spaces. New this year is 
data on dairying, rain and snowfall, 
auctions, fairs, horses, waterfalls. 
Calendar printings are restricted, so 
order early. $1.95. 











Life’ 


s Fine Gifts 


i'EAR-ROUND PLEASURE 


The new AMATEUR SUGAR MAKER is Noel 
Perrins lyrical yet practical story of Vermont life in 
terms of sugaring. Drawings for this smali masterpiece 
are by Robert MacLean. 104 pages, $>4.50. 


MISCHIEF IN THE MOUNTAINS, thirteen 
great folk tales of Green Mountain mystery, humor, 
hardship and criminality in this Vermont best seller. 

With special drawings, 176 pages, $ 5.95 


YERMONT 











VERMONT: A SPECIAL WORLD rcmains the 
most beautiful and extensive color pictorial record of 
Vermont ever published. Here are 142 fuli color views, 
fine writing on the State’s present and past. $ 15 . 

THE VOYAGES OF BRIAN SEAWORTHY is 

Ralph Nading HilTs great historical adventure on Lakę 
Champlain, 37 fine illustrations, a handbook also on the 
old sidewheelers. This handsome book, $6.95. 











vermont life Calendar ofAutumn Events 

NOTĘ: Ali dates are inclusive. This data was compiled last winter, so is subject to change and is not complete. Write Publicity Director, 
V ermont Agency of Development & Community Affairs, Montpelier 05602, for detailed Information , supplementary list and highway map. 


CONTINUING EVENTS 
Year 'Round: Bennington Benn. Gallery 10- 
5; St. Johnsbury Atheneum Art Gallery 
Mon.-Sat. 10-5; Museum & Planetarium 

9- 4:30, Sun. 1-5; Montpelier Wood Art 
Gallery; Vt. Hist. Soc. Mus. Mon.-Fri. 8- 
4:30; Northfield Norwich U. Museum; 
Burlington Fleming Mus. 8:30-4:30; Fer- 
risburg 4-Winds Gallery 10-6; So. Royal- 
ton Vt. Sugar House 10-6; Middlebury 
Sheldon Mus. daily exc. Sun. 10-5; Wood- 
stock Gallery 2, 10-5 exc. Sun. 

To Dec. 31: Grand Isle Ferry to Plattsburgh; 

Charlotte Ferry to Essex, N.Y. 

To Dec. 15: So. Royalton Joseph Smith Me¬ 
moriał 8-7 

To Dec. 1: Bennington Museum; Benn. Bat- 
tle Monument 

To First Snów: Stowe Mt. Mansfield Toll Rd. 
To Nov. 5: Burlington Ferry to Port Kent; 

Shoreham Ferry to Ticonderoga 
To Oct. 31: Rutland Chaffee Art Gallery 
10:30-5:30 exc. Sun.; Graniteville Quarry 
Tours 8:30-5; No. Bennington Gov. Mc- 
Cullough Mansion Tues.-Fri. & Sun. 10-5; 
Shaftsbury Topping Tavern Mus. daily 

10- 5 exc. Mon., Suns. 1-5 

To Oct. 25: St. Johnsbury Mapie Mus. 8-5 
weekdays, 9-5 Sat. & Sun. 

To Oct. 15: Manchester So. Vt. Art Center 
Tues.-Sat. 10-5, Sun. 1-5, closed Mon.; 
Proctor Vt. Marble Exhib. 9-6; Addison 
Gen. John Strong Mansion 10-5; Brown- 
ington Old Stone House Mus.; Webster- 
ville Granite Quarry 7-4; Shelburne Mus. 

9- 5; Proctor Wilson’s Castle 8-6; Warren 
Gondola Lift 10-5; Chester Depot Chester 
Art Guild Grist Mili daily exc. Mon. 10- 
5, Sun. 2-5; Peru Bromley Mt. Chair Lift 
daily 10-4:30; W. Brattleboro Mapie Mus. 
daily 8-6; Jay Peak tramway 11-6 

To Oct. 13: Woodstock Ottauąuechee DAR 
Mus. Mon., Wed., Fri. 12-4 
To Oct. 12: Vermont State Parks 10-9 
To Oct. 9: Killington Gondola & Chair Lift 

1 0- 5; Grafton Hist. Soc. Mus., Sept. Sats. 
only 2:30-4:30 

To Sept. 14: Burlington Fleming Mus. Schna- 
kenberg Collection 8:30-4:30 
To Sept. 4: Bellows Falls Adams Grist Mili 
Museum 2-4; Weathersfield Hist. Soc. 
daily exc. Mon. & Tues. 2-5; Calais Kent 
Tavern 12-5 except Mondays 
Sept. 2-Oct. 15: Stratton Mt. Arts Festival 
9:30-5 daily 

FALL SUPPERS 

Aug. 26-Oct. 7: Brownsville Suppers, Sat. 
nights 5 on 

AUGUST 

23: Barnet Ctr. Church Supper 5, 6:15, 7:30; 

Bristol Chicken Pie Supper 5:30-6:30 
24: E. Corinth Chicken Pie Supper 5 p.m. 

30: Bristol Chicken Pie Supper 5:30 on 


SEPTEMBER 

2: So. Newfane Baptist Ch. Supper 5, Sale 
3 p.m.; Manchester Village Barbecue 5:30- 
7 p.m. 

16: Marshfield United Ch. Chicken Pie Sup¬ 
per, Twinfield Union School 5 & 6 
21: Fletcher Chicken Pie Supper, Bingham- 
ville Church 5 on 

23 & 24: Granby & Victory Holiday in the 
Hills, Chicken Barbecue 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 

24: Bridport Dinner 1 p.m. on 

27: E. Arlington Chicken Pie Supper 5 on 

28: Barre Methodist Ch. Chicken Pie Supper 

5 & 6:15 p.m.; Sheffield Chicken Pie Sup¬ 
per 5:30 on; Fairfax Bellows Free Acad- 
emy Gym, Chicken Pie Supper 5:30 

29: Adamant Harvest Supper 5-6 
30: E. Calais Chicken Pie Dinner 12-2 

OCTOBER 

1: E. Calais Hunter’s Breakfast 6-10 a.m. 

2: Walden Fali Foliage Festival, Lunch noon, 
Hot Dish Supper 5 on 

4: Richmond Chicken Pie Supper & Bazaar 
5:30 on; Barnet Chicken Pie Supper & 
Sale 5 on 

5: St. Johnsbury Methodist Ch. Harvest Sup¬ 
per 5 p.m.; New Haven Chicken Pie Sup¬ 
per & Sale 5, 6, 7; Waterbury Ctr. Chicken 
Pie Supper 5, 6, 7, Reserv. 244-7558 
7: W. Newbury Turkey Supper 5, 6, 7; Wind¬ 
sor Turkey Supper, Methodist Ch. 5-7; 
Hartland Chicken Pie Supper & Sale 5-7; 
E. Barre Cong. Church Chicken Pie Sup¬ 
per 5:30, Reserv.; Montpelier Unitarian 
Ch. Supper 5-7, Reserv. preferred 223- 
2441; Manchester Village Leaf Lookers 
Supper 5:30-7 

8 : Middletown Springs Pancake & Sausage 
Breakfast, St. Anne's Hall 9:30-1 p.m. 

12: Tunbridge Chicken Pie Supper 5, 6 & 7; 
Georgia Plain Turkey Dinner noon-2 p.m., 

6 Supper 5, 6 & 7 p.m. 

14: Greensboro Bend Gamę & Chicken Pie 
Supper 5 on; So. Pomfret Turkey Supper 
first setting 5 p.m., Reserv. Mrs. Potter 
457-2562; Brownsville Chicken Pie Sup¬ 
per 5-7 

24: St. Albans Methodist Church Turkey 
Supper 5 on 

NOYEMBER 

4: Hartland Firemen’s Turkey Sup. 4:30-8:30 
11: Brookline Hunter’s Ham & Baked Bean 
Supper 5-7; East Dorset Harvest Supper & 
Sale 5:30; Westminster Chicken Pie Sup¬ 
per & Sale 5-7 

15: St. Johnsbury Methodist Ch. Bazaar & 
Chicken Pot Pie Supper 5 on 
16: White River Jct. St. PauPs Epis. Ch. Tur¬ 
key Supper 5, 6 & 7, Bazaar 10-5; Dan- 
ville Annual Gamę Supper 5;30; St. Johns¬ 
bury Methodist Ch. Buffet Lunch noon 
18: Newfane Hunter’s Turkey Supper 5-7 


25: Sherburne Venison Supper Grange Hall 
5:30-8 

SPECIAL EVENTS 
AUGUST 

22-26: Hyde Park Lamoille Cty. Players 8:30 
24: Stowe Rotary Auction 
24-27: Lyndonville Caledonia Cty. Fair 
27: Windsor Blue Mt. Riding Club Horse 
Show 10 a.m.; Stowe “Fly A Kitę Day" 

28- Sept. 2: Essex Jct. Champlain Valley 
Expos. 8:30 a.m.-midnight 

29- Sept. 1: So. Woodstock gmha 100 Mile Ride 

SEPTEMBER 

2: Berlin Hoofbeats Horse Show Fiddlers 
Green Farm 8:30 a.m. 

2- 4: Lakę Bomoseen Labor Day sailing races 

3- 9: Rutland Vt. State Fair 12-11 p.m. on 
3rd, 9 a.m.-l 1 p.m. Sept. 4-9 

4: Guilford Fair 9 a.m.-9 p.m. 

14- 17: Tunbridge Fair day & night 

15- 17: Danville Water Dowser’s Convention 
21: Rutland Vt. Ayrshire Club Sale 12 noon; 

Springfield Rummage Sale 10-4 
26-Oct. 15: Stowe Summer Theater at Baggy 
Knees Tues.- Sat. 8:30, Wed. matinee 2:30 
29-Oct. 1: Weston Annual Antiąues Show & 
Sale 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Luncheons each day 
30: Craftsbury Common Banjo Contest, noon 
on 

OCTOBER 

2-6: So. Woodstock Doscher School of Pho- 
tography Fali Color Course 
2-7: Northeast Kingdoni Fali Festival 

5- 7: Bennington Antiąues Show & Sale 10-6 
6 : St. Johnsbury United Meth. Ch. Food 

Sale 9-11 a.m.; Wells River Cong. Ch. 
Fair 2-5 

6- 7: Montpelier Sąuare Dance Fali Festival, 
Nat’l Life Ins. Co. 

6 - 8: Montpelier Fali Festival of Crafts, Vt. 
College Alumni Hall 

7: Stowe St. John’s Barn Sale 10:30 a.m.; 
Shrewsbury Ctr. Fali Bazaar 1-4 p.m.; 
Mendon Harvest Bazaar 10 a.m.; Ran- 
dolph Ctr. Arts & Crafts Fair, Refresh- 
ments 10-6; Bethel Fair of Four Churches 
10 a.m.-9 p.m.; Johnson Fali Foliage Fes- 
tival 10 a.m.-midnight; Weston Food Sale 
& Color Bazaar 10 a.m., Community 
House 

7- 8: Middletown Springs St. Anne s Bazaar 
9-13: So. Woodstock Doscher School of Pho- 

tography Fali Color Course 
21: W. Rutland United Church Bazaar 10-4 

NOVEMBER 

11 : Springfield Cong. Ch. Christmas Fair 10-4 
15: Springfield Sr. Citizens' Bazaar, Commu¬ 
nity House 10-4 

16- 18: Burlington Handcrafters Fair, Audi- 
torium 

18: Middlebury Porter Hosp. Dance, College 
Field House 9 p.m.-l a.m. 
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JIGSAW PUZZLES . . . 

TWO NEW TEASERS 


FRESH FROM YERMONT LIFE 


N' 


O W, zuith the aid of our friends at Strategy House 

in Norwich, weve madę up not one but two tricky jigsaw 
puzzles. The “4 Seasons ” (No. 1) is a 20-inch round challenge , zduch, put together , 
reveals Vermont : s year-round scenie charm. The “ Yermont Cooking ” 
puzzle (No. 2) is 18 by 24 inches , pictures three great 

country dishes and the recipes needed to make them. 

These 500-piece puzzles , packaged in handsome 

boxes , are $4 each. TheyWe great for all ages, 
for idle moments and rainy days, for yourself 
and as gifts. Order your puzzles with the form envelope found in this issue. 
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A Country School oj Photography class on the Diamond at Strajford Village, 
jlms the Old Meeting House, built in 1800 . Photograph is by Hanson Carroll. 










